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From Blackweod’s Magazine. 
THE TRAVELLER IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


Ina neat and comfortable cottage in the picturesque vil- 
lage of Bastock, lived a middle-aged gentleman of the name 
of samuel Holt. The clean, white paling in front of the 
pegutiful little flower-garden before his door, showed he was 
aman of taste ; while the coach-house and stables at the 
side, showed also that he might be considered a man of for- 
tune. He wasvin truth in very comfortable circumstances. 
He had a considerable quantity of land—let to a respectable 
tenant, for he himself knew nothing about farming—and the 
rest of his property consisted in about fifteen thousand pounds, 
which was lent on mortgage to a very wealthy baronet. Mr 
Holt might have, altogether, somewhere about a thousand a 
year. He spent it in the true style of old English hospitali- 
ty. His house was never empty 5 friends, when they came, 
were so kindly treated, that they found it extremely incon- 
venient to go away ;—and what with coursings in the morn- 
ing, comfortable dinners, pleasant companions, and extraor- 
dinary port-wine, Mr Samuel Holt was the happiest fellow in 
the world. His outward man was in exact correspondence 
to his internal tranquillity. He was stout, put not unwieldy ; 
there was nota wrinkle on his brow; a fine open expression 
animated his countenance ; and there was such a glorious 
ruddy hue of health upon his cheek, that his friends talked 
of him by no other name than ‘ Rosy Sam.’ 

«Well, my boys,” said Rosy Sam, one fine September 
evening, after dinner, “ we'll drink our noble selves—I don’t 
think I ever shot better in my life.” 

“Your second bird was beautifully managed,” said Jack 
Thompson ; “I never saw any gun carry so S, except once 
in Turkey, when the Reis Effendi shot a sea mew, at a hun- 
dred and fifty yards.” 

“With along bow, I suppose,” said Rosy Sam, who disbe- 
lieved every story, the scene of which was not laid in Eng- 
land. 

“No: with a long brass gun which went upon wheels.” 

«Well, well,” replied Sam, “ it may all be very true; but 
thank God, I never saw, and never expect to see, any of them 
forei 

*You may live to see half the world yet ; and if I were in- 
clined to be a prophet, I should say you would be a very 
great traveller before you die.” 

“['d sooner be tried for murder.” 

“You may be both.” 

This last was said so solemnly, that Rosy Sam almost 


In the utmost haste, and with no very pleasant expression, 
|he managed to swallow three or four eggs, nearly a loaf of 
bread, and half a dozen cups of tea. [lis horse was soon at 
|the door; he set off at a hand gallop, and left old Trusty 
Tommy with his mouth open, wondering what in the world it 
could be that induced his master to such unusual expedition. 
The motive was indeed a serious one. Mr€lutchit had dis- 
overed that there wasa prior mortgage over the estate upon 
which poor Sam’s fifteen thousand was advanced, and their 
great object now was to get the mortgage transferred to 
some unincumbered security. The seven miles which in- 
tervened between the lawyer and the client, were soon passed 
over. Hot and breathless, our friend, who was now more 
rosy than ever, rushed into the business-room of Mr Clutchit. 
That gentleman, however, was nowhere te be found. On 
his table, however,was a note directed to himselfg—he opened 
it, and found the following words: 





“ Dear sir,—By the strangest good luck, I have this mo- 
ment heard that Sir Harry is at present in London. [| lose 
not a moment, as the coach is just starting, to obtain an in- 
terview with him there, and do strongly recommend your 
following by the eleven o’clock coach. Indeed your presence 
is indispensably necessary. I shall only have the start of 
you by two hours. Your obedient servant, J. C.” 

Sam threw himself into a chair in the agony of grief and 
wonder. 

“ That infernal fellow, Jack Thompson,” he moaned out, 
“*tis certainly more than human. ‘They say they learn won- 
derful things abroad. He has learned the second sight.— 
Little did I think two days ago, that I should ever have to 
hurry so far away from home. London must be seventy 
miles off at least—oh Lord! oh Lord! quite out of my own 
dear country—what is to become of me !” 

While indulging in this moralizing fit, the coach drove up 
to the door—Sam mounted, almost unconscious of what he 
did, and was whirled off before he had time to recover from 
his reverie. On arriving in London, night was rapidly clos- 
ing in. The house where the coach stepped, was a very 
neat, comfortable sort of hostelry in the city, and our honest 
friend, before proceeding to any other business, solaced him- 
self with the best dinner the bill of fare would allow. After 
refreshing himself with a solitary pint of port, he set out in 
search of Mr Clutchit. But where to find that gentleman, 
was the difficulty ; he had left no address in his note to his 
client, and the people of the inn could not tell where the 
nine o’clock coach went to in London. ‘They recommended 
him, however, to apply at various inns—the “Dragon,” the 





changed color. He passed it off with a laugh, and the con- 
versation went on upon other subjects connected with 
Thompson’s travels. “All the evening, however, the prophet- 
ie announcement seemed to stick in poor Sam’s throat, and 
when the party was about to separate for the night, holding 
the bed-candle in his hand, and assuming a degree of gravi- 
ty which can only be produced by an extra bottle, he said, 
“I'll tell you what it is, Jack, here in this cottage have I lived, 
man and boy, for two-and-forty years. I never was out of 
the county in my life, and the fartherest from home I ever 
was, was three-and-thirty miles. If you mean to say that I 
am to be a traveller in my old age, the Lord have mercy on 
ine: for a helpless dog should I be among the foreignarians, 
that can’t speak a word of English to save their souls, poor 
fellows—but poh! poh! man. you can’t be serious.” 

“Tam as serious as a bishop, I aSsure you. You will trav- 
el for several years.” 

“Poh! nonsense! I'll be hanged if I do—so, good night.” 
The party laughed at Sam’s alarm; and retired to bed. 

All that night, Sam’s dreams were of ships and coaches. 
He thought he was wrecked and half drowned, then that he 
was upset and had his legs broken by the hind wheel. He 
woke in a tremendous fright, for he fancied he was on the 
top of one of the Penile, and could not get down again.— 
He thought he had been on the pinnacle for several days, 
that he was nearly dying of thirst and hunger, and, on start- 
ing up, he found it was time to rise ; so he hurried down with 
the utmost expedition, as he was nearly famished for his 
breakfast. He was met at the breakfast table door by his 
old servant, Trusty Tommy, who gave him a letter, ang en, 
“This ere letter has jest come from Mr Clutchit, the ttor- 
ney. His man says as how there must be an answer im- 
mediately, so I was jest a comin’ up to call ye.” ; 

“You would have found me knocking about the Pyramids,” 
said Rosy Sam, as he proceeded to open the letter. 

“Fie, for shame !” muttered old Trusty, “to make use of 
such an expression. Ah! as good Mr Drawline says”— 





“ Swan,” the “ Bull and Mouth,” and a variety of other great 
coach caravansaries, the very names of which were utterly 
unknown to the-unsophisticated Sam. Away, however, he 
went, in total ignorance of his way, and much too indepen- 
dent and magnanimous to ask it. First one street was trav- 
ersed, then another: and at last poor Sam was entirely lost. 
His great object now was to retrace his steps: but one turn- 


ing was so like another, that he could not distinguish those) 


by which he had come, and in the midst of his perplexity, he 
recollected that he had entirely forgotten to take notice of 
the name of the inn at which he had dined ; and of course 











_ “Dogs take your Mr Drawline—Saddle the Curate this 
instant, and tell the gentlemen, when they come down, that 


could not ask any one he met, to tell him his way there.— 
Tired ont by his day’s exertions, and very much. dispirited, 
ke resolved to go into the first house of entertainment he 
came to, and resume his search early in the morning. He 
accordingly went into the next inn that presented itself. He 
took particular pains this time to impress its name upon his 
memory. The ‘Cabbage Leaf’ was the sign of this tavern,and 
it was situated at the top of one of those narrow little streets 
in the neighborhood of the Tower. Honest Sam, it will be 
seen, had travelled in the wfbng direction ; but now he was 
too much harrassed and wearied to recover his mistake. 
Ongoing into the bar, he was told by the bustling little 
landlady that he might have a bed; but they were really so 
full, that he must submit to share his room with another 


jpanion’s bed, but it was empty. 
| . 4 . ‘ 
jhe should rise very early, so he was not surprised at his ab- 
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cotton.” “ Do you mean me, 




















gentleman. Sam comforted himself with the refi¢ction, that) man who slept in your house last ni 


He had told, however, that 


sence. On getting up, and searching for his inexpressibles, 
they were nowhere to be found. In their place, he discov- 


‘ered those of his late companion ; and after many strange 
jSurmises, and coming at last to the concfusion that he was 


P 


jrobbed, he quietly slipt them on and proceeded down stairs, 
| His watch he had luckily put under his pillow, and there had 


not been above two pounds in his pockets; he found a few 


shillings in an old purse, a penknife, two keys, and a set of 
very fine teeth, carefully fitted up, and apparently never used, 
in the pocket of the habiliments which 

circumstances staggered him as to the predatory habits of 


were left. These 


his companion ; and he resolved to say nothing on the sub- 


ject, as he had still some hopes of the stranger’s making his 
appearance as he had promised, and clearing up the mystery. 
He waited sometime after breakfast, with this expectation ; 
and at last, telling the landlady he should be back at a certain 
hour, he went out in hopes of falling in with his companion 
in the street. He walked down towards the river, aaa 


} gazed 
with astonishment on the innumerable shipping. Wonder- 


ing more and more at the strangeness and immensity of the 
scene, he thought of returning to where he had slept. Just as 
he was leaving the river, he saw several men go into one of 
the barges, and begin dragging the shallow part of the water. 
“ What are those men after ?” said Sam to a person who stood 
watching them. “They be draggin’ for the body of a gen- 
tleman as was murdered last night, and the folks thinks that 
he was mayhap thrown into the river.” 
Sam, turning pale at the horrid supposition, “I hope they 
won't find it ; it would be the death of me.” 
ing lest they should pull up a mangled body in his sight, he 
rushed from the spot. On reaching the inn, he entered it, 
and was going into the bar, when two stout men rushed 
upon him, the landlady crying, “'That’s the man,” and threw 
him down with all their force. One held him by the throat, 
while the other handcuffed him in .a moment. They then 
hustled him out of the house, forced him into a hackney 
coach, and drove off at an amazing pace. 


“ Dreadful!” said 


And shudder- 


Sain was so much astonished at the rapidity of the whole 


transaction, that he could scarcely summon breath to ask 
his conductors what they meant, At last he said, “What 
the dogs can be the meaning of all this? Is this the way to 
treat a country gentleman ? 
the Johnnie,” said one of the men to the other, without at- 
tending to Sam’s questions. 
tide stands his friend, and rolls off the stiff un.” 


“How bloody well he sports 


“ He’ll queer the beaks if the 
* No, there 
be’nt no chance of that,” responded the other, “ for they’ve 
in toa 

with his ears stuffed with 
ou scoundrel ?” cried Sam, 
who did not quite understand them, but perceived that they 


pint o’ purl, he dies in his s 


spoke of him rather disrespeetfully. “Come, come, master, 
jnone.of your hard words; we aint such scoundrels as to 


burk our bed-fellow, howsomever.” At this moment, atthe 
corner of a street, Sam saw Mr Clutchit hurrying as on very 
urgent business. He pushed his head ‘out of the window, 
and hallooed—* Clutchit! Clutchit! Here’s a pretty go!” 


jand held out his manacled hands. But his companions pulled 
‘him foreibly back, and he did not know whether his attorney 


had perceived him or not. Soon after this, the coach stopped 
at a dingy looking house, with iron gratings before the win- 
dows. “We gets out here, my covey,” said one of the men 
“but I dare say we shall join company again on our way to 
Newgate.” “ You insulting scoundrel,” said Sam, “I hope 
never to see yourugly face again.” “ No, nor Jack Ketch’s 
neither—but mizzle, I say—his worship’s been waiting this 
hour.” They then proceeded into a dark room, which was 
crowded with people. They all made way for Sam and his 
two conductors, till they stood directly in front of three gen- 
tlemen in comfortable arm chairs. “ Call the first witness,” 
said one of the gentlemen, and immediately appeared the 
bustling little landlady of the Cabbage Leaf. “Is that the 
2” “It is, your wor- 


necessity has no law, and consented to the arrangement.—| ship; and little did [ think such a bloody-minded villain.”— 


After a Welsh rabbit,and a glass or two of brandy and water, | 
he was shown to his apartment. His fellow-lodger came} 


|“ Hush! answer only to the questions that are put to you— 


About what o’clock was it when he came to your house”— 


into the room nearly at the same time, and Sam was séme-||“ About ten o’clock, the rascal”—Here Sam,whose astonish- 


what pleased to see he was of a very decent exterior. They 


entered into conversation,and his new acquaintance promised |! 
from his knowledge of the town, tobe of considerable |! hanged if I don’t m 
use in furthering Sam’s inquiries after Mr Clutchit. He, | —“ Officer, look close to your prisoner,” said one of their 
however, told him, that he had some business to transact| worships. “I recommend you, prisoner, to say nothing till 
very early in the morning, and took the precaution on these|/the examination is concluded.” And Sam sat down again, 
e winter, of shaving at night. He|| wondering where all this would end. “ You say the prisoner 


occasions, especially in 


ment now gave place to rage and indignation, started up, 
and said to the eneinen, “Harkee, gentlemen, I'll be 


e you pay for this.” “ How dare you” 


accordingly proceed to shave himself: but poor Sam was so||came to your house about ten o'clock—had you any conver- 





fatigued that he fell asleep before he had finished the opera-''sation with him?” “No, your worship: he only had his sup- 
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per, and two glasses of brandy and water.” “He then went 
to bed?” “Yes; I showed himto number nine.” “ Was it 
a single-bedded room?” “No, there were two beds in it.” 
“ Describe its situation.” “It is ju at the top of the first 
stair which fronts the side door into the lane.” “Could that 
door be opened without wakening the house?” “Yes; we 
never keep it clos#d with more than a latch, because of the 
waterman getting quietly down to the river.” “ Was the other 
bed in the same room occupied ?” “ Yes; agentleman slept 
in it.” “ You saw no more of the prisoner that night. Well, 
in the morning, when did you see him?” “He came down 
to breakfast, but seemed very low and uneasy.” “Dia he 
say any thing to you about his companion?” “ Yes; he 
sighed, and said he was sure he would never come back.”— 
“ When did he leave the house?” “ He went down towards 
the river in about half an hour.” “Very well—you may stand 
down. Call the next witness.” 

The chambermadd made her appearance. “ On going into 
the prisoner’s room this morning, what did you see ?”— 
“ Nothing particular at first. Butin a little while, I thought 
the beds and carpets more tumbled than usual. I looked into 
the other gentleman’s bed, and there I saw the sheets and 
pillows marked with blood.” (Here the witness turned very 
faint.) “ Well, did you give the alarm ?”- “ Yes—I ran down 
and told Missus—but the prisoner had gone out.” “ What 
did you do?” “ We told all the lodgers, and asked if they 
had heard any noise. One of them, John Chambers, heard 
heavy steps on the stairs.” * Well, we shall examine John 
Chambers himself.” 

John Chambers, on being examined, said, that about three 
or four in the morning, he heard heavy steps coming down 
the stairs, as of a min carrying a great weight; the side- 
door into the lane was opened, and the person went out.— 
He watched for some time, and heard a stealthy pace going 
up stairs again; after which he fell asleep, as his suspicions 
were quieted by the person’s return. 

A witness next appeared, who deposed, that, having an 
appointment with Abram Reeve, the person supposed to be 
murdered, he proceeded to the ‘Cabbage Leaf, and found it all 
in an uproar at the suspected murder. Abram Reeve was 
by profession a dentist ; and had that morning fixed, to fur- 
nish the witness with a handsome set of ivories. 

“ Please your worship,” said one of the officers who had 
. conducted the unfortunate Samuel to the office, “on search- 
ing the prisoner, we found this here in his breeches’ pocket ;” 
and saying this, he held up a complete set of false teeth. 

The magistrates upon this, shook their heads, and a thrill 
went through the Court, as if the murder was transacted be- 
fore their eyes. The purse also was recognised by the 
landlady ; and the evidence of the person whom Sam had ad- 
dressed by the side of the river, when they were dragging 
for the corpse, told very much against him. ‘That witness 
stated, that the prisoner turned very pale when he saw what 
* they were about; and after seeniing convulsively agitated 
for a long while, had said, as if unconsciously, “ It will be the 
death of me if they find him.” The evidence, by various 
concurring circumstances, was very strong against our un- 
fortunate friend. The magistrate cautioned him against 
saying any thing to criminate himself; and asked him if he 


On getting up very early to proceed to Westminster, I took 
the trunk down stairs and put it into a boat, but —« 
[ had left my dressing case, I returned for it as gently as 
could, for fear-of disturbing the house. It was so dark at the 
time, that I found by mistake I had put on some clothes which 
did not belong to me. On landing at Westminster, 1 was 
unfortunately arrested at the suit of a scoundrel of the name 
of Clatchit, and sent off to this place. I herewith return you 
|the things contained in your pockets ; and would return the 
habiliments themselves, but just at present,’ have no change 
of wardrobe. Yours respectfully, Asram Reeve.” 
Sam was now complimented and apologized to on all hands; 
and though Mr Clutchit spoke in no very kindly terms of the 
unhappy Abram, owing perhaps to the manner in which he 
was spoken of in the note, Sam, who was now in the highest 
spirits, said, as they went out of the office together—* He’s 
not a bad fellow, that same dentist—he has saved my neck 
from the gallows, and I’ll be hanged if I don’t pay his debt. 
But I say, Clutchit, only think what would have become of 
me if he had been drowned on his way to Westminster !”— 
“ Ah! my dear sfr, you know nothing about the law. But 
come, we must talk on business; I ‘have not yet seen Sif 
Harry, but have a note from him—that he expects us both 
to dine with him on board his yacht to-day, which is lying 
at Blackwall. You had better go and arrange matters with 
him in a friendly way, while I draw out the Deeds, and make 
it all right.” “Just as you please,” said Sam; “but in the 
mean time,my toggery is not just what [ could wish, and my | 
purse”— “ey no more, say*no more. One can get every 
thing in Lontion.” And in the course of an hour, Sam found 
himself well dressed, with two or three shirts and other ar- 
ticles in a carpet-bag, and fifty sovereigns in his potket, for 
which he gave the lawyer his note. Rejoicing in his recov- 
ered liberty, and anticipating a comfortable dinner and quiet 
bottle once more, he presented himself on board the Tartar, 
at four o'clock. Sir Harry was delighted to see him, intro- 
duced him to some friends, who were on board, and in the 
happiest mood possible, the whole party sat down to dinner. 
But Sam’s hilarity was doomed to be of short duration. Be- 
fore he had time to swallow the first mouthful, he perceived 
that the,vessel was in motion. Sir Harry assured him they 
were only going a trip to the Downs, to see the fleet, and 
would be back the next day; and Mr Holt, who never took 
long to accept a friendly invitation, professed his happiness 
at the prospect of the voyage. But a dinner on board this 
little yacht of fifty tons, and in his nice parlor at Bastock 
Lodge, were very different things. A slight swell of the 
river made her motion very uneasy, and a heavy lurch which 
emptied a plateful of scalding pea-soup into Sam's lap, and 
diverted the point of his fork from its original destination—a 
kidney potatoe—to the more sensitive kidneys of his leeward 
neighbour, made him half repent his nautical expedition.— 
When they had left the comparative smoothness of the river, 
and entered upon the gpen sea, which was heaving under a 
pretty tolerable breeze, Sam’s feelings were of a very differ- 
ent nature from those of pleasure. After various ineffectual 
attempts to enjoy himself below, he felt that the fresi air 
was absolutely necessary to his comfort, and rushed upor 
deck. Here he was quite bewildered. The night was not 








wished to make any observation before being remanded on 
suspicion. Thus adjured, Rosy Sam, who was, alas! no lon- 
ger rosy, essayed to speak. 

“Upon my honor, this isa most curious business. All that 
I know about the matter is, that the man slept in my room, 
must have got up very early in the morning, and stole my 
breeches. I am a man of fortune—my name is Samuel Holt, 
Esq. of Bastock Lodge—and as to stealing” 

But his harangue was here interrupted by a new witness, 
who exclaimed, “ Please you worships, this swindler of a fel- 
low cheated me last night out of an excellent dinner and a 
pint of old port.” And poor Sam, on looking round at his 
new assailant, recognised the landlord of the inn where the 
coach had stopped. Casting his eyes up to heaven, in sheer de- 
spair, he sat down in his seat and muttered, “It is my firm be- 
lief I shall be hanged, because a cursed fellow of a dentist 
took a fancy to my breeches. But it all comes of travelling. 
May the devil take Jack Thomson!” But at this moment a 
prospect of safety dawned upon him; for Clotchit entered the 
office. “I say, Mr Clutchit!” cried the prisoner, in ecstacy, 
“Just tell these people, will you, that I never murdered a 
centist, confound his breeches—but that Iam Sam Holt of 
Bastock—Rosy Sam.” 

Mr Clutchit, thus addressed, bore witness to the respecta- 
bility of his client, and begged to be made acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case. On hearing the name of the 
missing individual, he exclaimed, “ O, he’s safe enough—this 
very morning he was arrested at Westminster, for debt, and 
is snugly lodged in the Fleet. A stout, good-complexioned 
man, a dentist, about two-and-forty years of age, and much 
such a figure as Mr Holt.” “Just sucha figure,” cried Sam; 
“ Our clothes fit each other, as if the tailor had measured us 
both.” 

Mr Clutchit’s evidence altered the appearance of the ques- 
tion, and a messenger was despatched to the Fleet, to ascer- 
tain whether the dentist was really there. In a short time he 
returned to the Court, with the following letter :— 

“ Sir—I am sorry for the scrape my disappointment has 
got you into. On shaving agealf last night, I cut my chin 





entirely dark, but a dim, lurid gloom spread itself all round 
the heavens, and even so unpractised an eye as Sam’s saw 
there was a storm in the sky. Inthe mean time, the wind| 
blew fresher every minute, and the Tartar skimmed on the 
top of the waves one moment, and the other, sunk so instan- 
taneously into the hollow of the sea, that Sam laid himself 
down upon the de&k, partly to repress his sickness, and part- 
ly, perhaps, to conceal his fears. Meanwhile, mirth and rev- 
elry were going on below, and even the sailors appeared to 
Sam tobe much less attentive to the vessel, than the exi-| 
gency of affairs demanded. From time to time our friend| 
lifted up his head, to satisfy himself whether the sea was be-| 
coming more rough, and laid himself down again with an in- 


crease of hisalarm. At last he caught an indistinct view of| 


some large dark object, heaving and tumbling in the waters ; 
he kept his eye as steadily fixed on it as his sickness would 


allow, until he saw that it was a ship of a large size: “I say, | 


coachman !” he said to the man at the wheel, “ mind your 
reins: there’s a London.wagon coming down hill, fifteen 
miles an hour!” The man whose ideas were as thoroughly 





nautical as Sam's were terrene, paid no attention to his warn- 
ing; but still Sam’s eyes were fixed on the approaching ob- 
ject, and he cried out in the extremity of alarm—* Drive on, | 
drive on, or pull to the side of the road; or, we shall all be! 
split!” His exclamations produced no effect, and the ship| 
drew rapidly near. He saw her as her huge beam rose upon| 
the crest ef a wave, and sank yawning down again, till her! 
hull was entirely hid; but each time she rose, he perceived} 
that she had greatly shortened the space between them.— 
Sam cried out to the steersman, “ You infernal villain, why | 
don’t you get out of the way? Do you not understand what's | 
said to you, you tarry, quid-chewing abomination? See,| 
see, she’s on us!” He heard the dash of her bows through| 





the foam, and while the bellying of her sails above, sounded | 
like thunder, a hoase voice was heard through the storm, cry-| 
ing, “ Luff—luff;” and the helmsman, now as thoroughly | 
awakened to his danger, turned the wheel, but it was too late! | 
A scream, wild and appalling, burst from the crew who were | 


on deck, and the next instant a crash took place; the little | 





very severely, and had nothing at hand to stop the bleeding. 


vessel shook as if every plank were bursting; and Sam found J 


himself battling with the waves. He soon lost all : 
aess of his tention, and how long time had elapeed, he 
not know; but when he came to his recollection, he foun 
himself in a warm bed, while a gentleman in naval ypj 
was holding his pulse, and several other persons anxious) 
looking on. “It’s of no use, I tell you,” said Sam, with ’ 
rueful expression of countenance. “It’s of no use—p , 
changed man. Yesterday I was nearly hanged, now py, 
entirely drowned ; and what’s to happen next, the Lord op) 
knows. The last time I slept in Bastock, I had never been 
forty miles from home, but now I suppose I’m at the other 
end of the world.” “Keep yourself quiet, sir, you are ip 
good quarters,” said the gentleman who held his pulse_ 
“ You are on board his Majesty’s ship Bloodsucker, 84, boung 
for the Mediterranean. ‘Take this composing draught, an 
keep yourself quiet for a few days, and I have no doubt of 
your soon recovering your strength.” And accordingly, jy 
a very few days, Sam was able to go upon deck. By the: 
ease and jollity of his social disposition, he soon made him. 
self a favorite with the mess. On his first emerging from 
his cabin, he gazed with breathless astonishment on the pros. 
pect that presented itself—magnificent hills at an amazing 
distance, and a vast extent of level country, rejoicing in th 
sunshine. “ Pray, sir,” said Sam, to a tall romantic-looking 
gentleman in black, who was admiring the same scene, 
“ what country may we be opposite now? Is it in any part 
of Hampshire, sir ?” “ Hampshire !” repeated the gentleman 
thus addressed—* These are the mountains of Spain. These 
hills were trod by Hannibal, and the Scipios, by the Duke 
of Wellington, and Don Quixote. This is the land of the 
Inquisition and liquorice. Yonder is Cape Trafalgar ; there, 
in the arms of victory and Sir Thomas Hardy, fell heroic 
one-eyed Nelson! That is Cape Spartel. Hail Aftic’s 
scorching shore, hot-bed of niggers! See! we open the 
Pillars of Hercules! These mighty portals past, every step 
will be on classiqground or water!” 

Long before this rhapsody was concluded, our friend be. 
took himself to another part of the ship, and did not appreci- 
ate the eloquence and enthusiasm of the classic chaplain of 
the Bloodsucker. Itisnot to be supposed that Sam was a 
willing encounterer, all this time, of the perils of the deep— 
Frequent and anxious were his inquiries as to the possibility 
of his return. He was assured that at Gibraltar there was 
no doubt of his getting a homeward vessel: but till then, he 
had better accommodate himself to circumstances. Accori- 
ingly, with right good will, he set himse!fto enjoy as many 
comforts as his position would afford. The purser, being 
luckily a stout individual, furnished him with a wardrobe; 
and the wine being good, the mess pleasant, and the sea 
calm, Sam’s only drawback from his felicity, was his absence 
from Bastock Lodge. On casting anchor off St. Rosier, they 
ascertained from the pratique boat, that the yellow fever was 
so virulent on shore, that the deaths averaged nine a day ; so, 
without the delay of a moment, all sail was hoisted again, and 
with a favorable breeze, the Bloodsucker pursued her way to 
Malta. 

Here, at last, Sam was lucky enough to get information 
of the sailing of a Sicilian sparonara bound for Catania, from 
which he was assured he could not fail to catch the regular 
passage-boat home. With many adieus and cordial invite- 
tions to the officers to beat up his quarters at Bastock Lodge, 
Sain betook himself to the St. Agata, with every prospect of 
a favotable voyage. The passengers* consisted principally 
of invalid officers, and Sam hadthe deck to himself. As 
night was coming on, a vessel about the same size as the St. 
Agata, hove in sight, and, in passing, made a signal of dis- 
tress, and begged some water, as their casks, they said, had 
all leaked out. “Qh, give the poor devils some water,” said 
Sam, as soon as he understood what they wanted. “ Thirst 
is horrible—especially of a morning, after dining out.” The 
strange vessel sent her barge: but no sooner had the crew 
got aboard, than at the whistle of the villain who had mounted 
first, eight armed men started from the bottom of the boat, 
and, after a slight struggle, in which they shot two sailors, 
and threw the captain overboard, they gained possession of 
the St. Agata, and secured all the passengers below. After 
being kept in confinement a long time, and sparingly fed on 
bread and water, they were landed one moonlight night, and 
marched into a dark cave among the rocks on the sea-shore. 
Sam’s meditations were by no meafis of a pleasant cast.— 
“ Don’t you think it a very hard case, sir,” he said to the off- 
cer who was chained to his wrist, and whose strength, afters 
severe fever in Malta, was scarcely able to support him under 
the treatment of his captors—* Don’t you think it a hard case 
on a middle-aged man like me, that I should be moved all 
over the world against my will, leaving the nicest cottage 
England, and a lot of good fellows—to be first suspected 0 
murdering some body else, and then most likely to be mur- 
dered myself?¥ “The last,” replied the invalid, “we shall 
all undoubtedly be, as we are in the hands of the Greeks. 
“Of the Philistines, you mean,” said Sam—* but it’s all the 
same.” While carrying on this melancholy conversation, 
they were suddenly startled by a great deal of firing, mixed 
with screams, and the other outcries which attend an on- 
slaught. “Mercy on us all!” said Sam, “what is to come 


next?” “They are most probably murdering some other 


prisoner,” replied his companion ; “it will be ourturnsooD. 
“Then, I'll take my oath, they shan’t kill me like a sheep— 





Pll have a tussle for it, and if I get a right-hander on some © 
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scoundrel’s bread baskets, I’ll make them know what it|| “Tur 


i sbully @ free-born Englishman.” In a short time, 4d- 


ancing steps were heard, and our bold Briton, supporti 
his com i to the mouth of the cave, stood in as Orb like 
an attitude as his unencumbered hand could assume ; and re- 
solved to knock down the first man that entered. They had 
pot been long in this situation, when they perceived that 
heir place of confinement was left unguarded, and they were 
stil] more surprised, on proceeding a little way in front, to 
reeive the dead bodies of several of their captors, already 
stript, while further down upon the beach, they saw a 
large body ef Turks forcing many of the unarmed natives on 
hoard of some vessels close inshore. While congratulating 
themselves on this prospect of escape, and while they con- 
tinued gazing on the scene before them, they were suddenly 
surrounded by a fresh body of Turks, and, without a word 
ken on either side, they were conducted down the passes 
of the rocks, and conveyed on board. , * Worse and worse,” 
sighed Sam, whom this last disaster reduced to complete 
despair—“ It is my firm belief I am not Sam Holt of Bastock, 
but must have changed places with the wandering Jew. Jack 
Thompson’s prophecy is fulfilled, every bit of it.” But poor 
Sam’s lamentations were of no avail. On the third day, they 
were taken out of the vessel and conveyed to the shore.— 
The unfortunate invalid with whom Sam had been chained 
so long, appeared so ill after landing, that he was released 
from the fetters ; and what became of him, Sam never dis- 
covered. Our friend, whose dress was of the most hetero- 
geneous nature, consisting of whatever articles he could pick 
up—for in all his misfortunes, his wardrobe was the first to 
suffer—was ranged along a wall, in a magnificent building, 
along with about forty others, of all ages and countries.— 
Many people, in strange dresses, with towels, as Sam ex- 
pressed it, round their heads, passed and repassed them, look- 
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bgn? Yes—Lord bless you, what does it signify 
what a man wears? And as to swearing, ‘gad, i'll outswear 
you all, for a hundred.” 

_On the dragoman relating the result of this conversation, | 
his Highness deigned to cast eyes on the new believer, and || 
at a nod, several men stept forward and threw little jars of} 
rose water over his face and person; and immediately he 
was hurried into another apartment, stript by five or six|| 
zealous attendants, forced into a warm bath which was richly) 
perfumed, and after being rubbed and anointed, he was 
clothed in the splendid flowing robes, and ornamented with 
the glittering jewels of a Turkish Basha. 


he dragoman appeared, and bending obsequiously, said, | 
“ What is it your lordship's pleasure to do with your slave ?”|| 


| 


shy in answering us about the gun; for my own part, I think} 
it’s a lie of Jack Thompsoh’s.” 
“ Your lordship is too complaisant to your slave.” 


Tommy ; but pshaw! you know nothing about these things.§ 
Now, can you tell me what they want me to do, for surely all 
this scrubbing and dressing can’t be for nothing ?” 

“ Your Highness’s escort is now, I believe, at the door.— 


the World, to the Pacha of Albania. Your Highness is de- 
corated with three tails.” 

“The devil a tail have they left me at all—not so much as 
a jacket—I feel for all the world as if I were in petticoats. 
Well, you say I go as Ambassador to some gentleman in Al- 
bania. Js it a long journey ?” 

“Yes ; it will be some time before your Highness’s re- 
turn. 





ing narrowly at each. At last, an old white-whiskered man, 
pointing with his finger to the still portly figure of our friend, 
entered into conversation with the person who had conducted 
them to the place, and in a few minutes, Sam was taken out 
from the rest, and the old gentleman beckoning him to fol- 
low, walked majestically out of the building. ; 

His conductor paused at the door of a very stately edifice, 
and said a few words, which Sam did not understand, to a 
group of lounging domestics. Immediately three or four of 
them rushed forward and seized violently hold of Sam, and 
carried him into the hall. There they let him stand for a few 
minutes, till the old gentleman who had preceded them, and 
who had gone into an inner apartment, returned and spoke 
to them in the same language as before. Again they hurried 
Sam forward, and at last when they came to a pause, the as- 
tonished Squire of Bastock had time to look round him.— 
Seated on alow, richly covered ottoman, was an old white- 
headed man, with a long pipe in his mouth ; near him were 
several others, but evidently his inferiors—while, a little way 
from the raised floor on which they were sitting, was a mul- 
titude of soldiers, in such a uniform, and with such arms, as 
had never entered into Sam’s imagination to conceive.— 
While he was taking this survey, the old gentleman his con- 
ductor, bending to the very ground before the magnifico 
with the pipe, apparently directed his attention to Rosy Sam. 
Without casting his sublime eyes on so insignificant an ob- 
ject, the great man ordered the dragoman to discover who 
thestranger was. A young man now stepped forward and 
addressed our friend in French. 

“No, no—no parley vous,” said Sam, who knew just 
enough of the sound, to guess what language it was. 

He next.spoke to him in English, and said he was ready to 
report Sam’s answer to the Dignity on the sofa. 

“T say,” said Sam, who had now recovered a little of his 
confidence, from hearing his mother tongue once more, 
“who’s the old covey in the dressing-gown? He seems a 
prime judge of tobacco.” 
_ The person alluded to, scowled and said something to the 
interpreter, who turned to Sam and said—* His Highness, 
the Reis Effendi, says you are a dog; and if you speak till 
you’re spoken to, he will tear your tongue out, and cut off 
both your ears.” 

“He’s cursed polite—but did you say he was the Rice 
Offendy ?>—Ask him if he hasn’t a brass gun upon wheels that 
kills sea-mews at a hundred and fifty yards.” 

The interpreter, probably not understanding Sam’s lan- 
guage, or willing to screen him from his Excellency’s anger, 
ws a few valk and promised obedience on the part of 

m. 

The conversation went on. “The Reis Effendi wishes to 
know if you have any particular wish to be strangled ?” 

“Tell the Rice, that with bis permission I would much 
— not: but am just as much obliged to him for his kind 
onfer, 

“His Highness wishes to know if you have any objections 
to be beautifully dressed, well treated, made rich, and have 
eight wives supported for you at the Sultan’s expense ?” 


“Tell him,”said Sam, quite delighted, “that he is a jolly); 


old cock ; that I accept his offer with all my heart; but as to 
the wives, I can’t think of more than one, or two at the very 
most.” 
“Will you turn Mussalman, to obtain all these advantages?” 
usselman! Aye, to be sure, I’m a capital fellow at all 

sorts of fish.” 


“ For I was thinking,” continued Sam, “ it would be as well 
before I go to—tc——how many wives did you say { was to 
have kept for me by the Sultan ?” 

“There were eight destined to rejoice in your Highness’s 
smiles,” 

“The devil there were! But where do they hang out ?— 
They are, perhaps, ugly old frights.” 

“ Beautiful as angels in paradise. But the Sultan’s or- 
ders are imperative. Your Highness must not delay a sin- 
gle moment, but leave every thing till you return.” 

“Well, well, what must be, must.” And Sam mounted a 
magnificent Arabian, which was standing at the door, and 
set off with alarge retinue of splendidly dressed warriors, 
while another interpreter rode close by his side. As he left 
the gate of the city, an officer stopped the cavalcade, and, 
with all due formalities, delivered a packet into the Ambas- 
sador’s hand. The interpreter told him to lay the packet on 
his head, for it was the firman of the Sultan. In a short 
time the cortege passed on, and Sam had ample time fo mor- 
alize on the mutability of fortune. Long before the journey 
was over, he was intimate with every man of the escort ; and 
when, at length, ou entering the Albanian territory, all, ex- 


“Perhaps I should be if I had him; but we have no slaves. || terpreter. 
I have aservant, an old canting scoundrel, called Trusty || bassador, screaming, “Save me, save me; they are going to 


You are about to proceed as Ambassador from the Sultan of]! 


— 


him a compliment; “a pleasant, gentlemanly sort of a man, 
and no murderer I'll be bound—teil him I’m glad to see him, 
and hope he’s well—Ask how his wife is, and the children.” 
The interpreter, at Sam’s request, made a courteous speech, 
The Pacha seated him on the highest ottoman in the tent, 
and treated him with a deference and respect which were 
quite astonishing to Sant. 
“The bearer of the firman is powerful as Azrael. Say, 
where is the imperial order for your slave’s unfortunate head? 
You undoubtedly came from the monarch of the earth, to put 
the cord round your slave's neck ?” 

“I'll be cursed if I came for any such purpose,” 

“ Ah, then,” said the Pacha, “ it grieves me we can only 
give you the second-rate robe of honor. We are deprived of 


“Pooh, lordship! nonsénse, man. I say, Draggy—he’s al! our sport, (he said to his attendants) for this time, at least. 
comical old shaver, that Rice Offendy ; and fought rather|| Your chief's head is in safety—Put the caftan of favor round 


the dragoman’s shoulders.” 

Two splendidly dressed men, with arms bare up to the el- 
| bow, and bearing a silk cord, now advanced towards the in- 
He clung for safety to his Excellency the Am- 


strangle your slave.” , 

“ Strangle !—Nonsense, man—Did’nt the old gentleman 
|treat us in the most polite way possible: and isn’t he laugh- 
|ing, and all the other people too, as if it were a capital joke?” 

But in spite of Sam’s consolatory observations, the in- 
terpreter countinued his entreaties, 

The men had now got up to him, and laid the green 
silken cord upon his shoulder. They then brought the ends 
round to his breast; and another person, who seemed of 
higher rank, stept forward, bearing a short staff in his hand. 
Round this staff he twisted the ends of the cord, till it was 
closely drawn to tht dragoman’s throat, and then he waited 
| with the most imperturable coolness for some signal from the 
‘chief. That personage, however, seemed to enjoy the scene 
jtoo much to bring it to a speedy conclusion, and continued 
|to pour out his ironical compliments, both to the dragoman 
jandSam. “The caftan of honor is given to the servant of 
|the messenger of the Sultan: he does not seem to prize the 
‘distinction sufficiently.” “Oh, save your slave !” exclaimed 
ithe dragoman. “ He is a dog, and would lick the dust; but 
save him, your Highness !” 

“Come, Master Pacha,” said Sam, as coaxingly as he could, 
|“ you have had your fun with the poor devil, though I can’t 
|see the joke of it myself. You see he ’s half-dead with fright. 
Let him go, there ’s a good fellow.” 

“There’ are twelve of your brethren, the scoundrelly 
|Greeks of the Fayna), gone before you, all wearing the same 
| marks of my favor. See that the caftan fits him close—he 
| will catch cold, else.” As he said these words, the Pacha 
\nodded to the person who held the staff; and in an instant, 
| by a dexterous turn of the wrist, the cord was drawn tight, 
jand the howlings, and terrified exclamations of the d - 
|man, were cut short by death. The staff was untwisted e’er 
|Sam recovered from this amazement, and the corpse of his 
|companion, still writhing, fell down upon his feet. He start- 








cept four, left him, they took leave of him with so much ap- jed up in horror at the murder, and forgetting the danger 
pearance of regret,as evidently showed how much they liked|| which surrounded him, he exclaimed,—* You blood-thirsty 
their commander. Turk, by heavens, if there’s law or justice to be had for love 

One day, in riding down the side of a valley, they came,| or money, you shall swing for this. You’re a pretty seoun- 








at a winding of the rude track they were pursuing, upon a//drel, to pretend to be so polite, and then kill a poor devil of 
large body of horsemen—and as they were immediately sur-||a fellow, who never did you a morsel of harm. Keep your 
rounded, they had no alternative but to mention who they! cursed sofa to yourself, for I would not stay with such a burk- 
| were, and we berg Qn the interpreter informing them that/|ing old rascal, no, not to be Mayor of London!” And Sam, 
|his master bore a communication to the Pacha from the Sul-| foaming with indignation, stalked away, but he had not gone 
'tan, they drew back with the utmost respect, and fell into the | far;when the same two men who had brought the cord,stopped 
line of march, as part of his military guard. ‘They informed) him and led him back to the ottoman he had left. This time, 
the party that the Pacha was encamped a few miles further) instead of a bow-string, they carried a long thong of thick 
down the valley, with an army of forty thousand men, and) leather, and the Pacha still continuing his respectful beha- 
jthat he had expected the Sultan’s Ambassador for some time.) vior, said,—“ your Excellency is too condescending to your 
Encouraged by this assurance, Sam put his Arabian on his) slave. Ho! chamberlain—put the Shoes of Glory on his 
speed, and was soon in the heart of the encampment. The) Highness’s feet.” With the rapidity of lightning, Sam was 
Pacha’s tent was easily known from its superior elegance ;) thrown back upon the sofa; his shoes forcibly taken from 
and in a few minutes, Sam was conducted in great splendor) his feet, and while the whole tent was convulsed with laugh 
to his Highness’s quarters. Fierce-looking soldiers scowled|' ter, one of the men swinging the bastinado round his head 
upon him as he pasged, and Sam was not altogether at ease,|| inflicted such a blow on his unprotected soles, that Sam» 
when he observed the ominous sneers they exchanged with || screamed aloud with mingled rage and pain. 

,each other. I “Let me go this moment, ye bloody minded rascals! —Blast 
| At last he stopped short, and said to one of the soldiers,|| me if I don’t haul you up for this!—I ‘ll bring an action” 
|whose expression he did not like, “ You popinjay in fine || But here the second blow enraged him beyond all endur- 
\clothes, do you make these faces at me ’ jrance, and while struggling with enormous strength, and, 

Another soldier standing by, stafted and said, “Good) roaring at the ‘top of his lungs, he felt a hand laid on his 
God! an Englishman, and in that dress !—it is not even yet| shoulder, and, on looking up, saw Jack Thomson in his dres- 
too late to save you; if you go on, you will be murdered||sing-gown, and all the rest of us, standing round his bed. 
icertainly—the Pacha has put twelve Ambassadors to death|| “Why, Rosy Sam, what the deuce is the matter with you 
already.” || this morning, disturbing the whole house ?” 

“The devil he has! and I’m sent to make up the baker’s)) “ Matter,” said Sam, sitting bolt upright; “where’s that in- 
dozen! Well, countryman, what’s tobe done? Ifyou get) fernal Turk? Ill teach him to strike an Englishman on 
ime out of this scrape, and ever come to Bastock” |\the feet. What, Jack Thomson! Jem! Bill !— All here—at 

“ Stay—the only plan, when the Pacha asks you for the| Bastock—Lord bless ye, I’ve had such a dream—all coming 
firman, is to say you’ve lost it ; here, give itto me.” And} of your confounded stories, Jack—I thought I was tried, 
Sam had scarcely time to follow the soldier’s advice, when) drowned, taken, sold, beat, bastinadoed, married to eig)i 
he found himself in presence of the rebel chief. | wives—and the devil knows what all. But here we are, 

He was standing at the farther end of the tent, in the mid- | my boys z let’s have our breakfast ; then we ’ll have a day’s 
dle of a group of officers. On seeing his Highness the Am-||coursing in the upland fields; and after dinner, [ll tell you 
bassador, he advanced half way to meet him, and bowed with/| all my adventures—how | was sent as an Ambassador by the 
all the reverence of an Eastern prostration. || Sultan.” “And they could not have found a fellow,” said 

“ Your servant, old gentleman, your servant,” said Sam,|| Jack, who was a considerable punster, “ who could have made 

















“Will you wear the turban, and swear by the prophet ?” 


who guessed from the Pacha’s manner, that he was paying) himself more at home with the Sublime Port than yourself.” 
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From Knapp’s Lectures on American Literature. 
NOTICES OF AMERICAN PAINTERS. 

The first artist of distinction I can find any record of 
among us, was Smybert, a painter who came out to this 
country with Dean Berkley, in 1728, He was at first at- 
tached to the family of the good man, and there is now a 
‘painting in Yale College, from his pencil. It is a picture of 
the Dean’s family. Smybert was a man of genius, whose 

_ talents had attracted the attention of this generous ecclesi- 
astic, and he wished to serve him after he had discovered his 
merits. Smybert was almost a self-taught artist, having com- 
menced in life as an ornamental chair, clock, or house painter, 
one grade only above the mechanical part of painting; but 
feeling the inspiration of a higher ambition, and a ae 
for better things, he visited Italy, and returned with muc 
of that knowledge which genius catches by being in the at- 
mosphere of taste ag enthusiasm for the arts. On the 
Dean’s leaving tiiis country, Smybert settled in Boston, and 
commenced in his profession, with what was then thought a 
good patronage, and took quite a respectable rank in society 
as acitizen. Many of his portraits are in being now, and 
some of them are very good likenesses, and quite respecta 
ble paintings. The poet Green, who, from his taste, talents, 
wealth, and wit, stood among the first in the society of Bos- 
ton, at that time, speaks of Smybert with affection and re- 
spect, as a citizen and artist. Smybert’s head of the Car- 
dinal Bentivolio, and of Dx. Mayhew, are among the first of 
fine portraits. 

Copley followed Smybert in Boston, and must have been 
distinguished about the time Smybert died. From the best 
information I can procure, Copley was his pupil for several 
years, He painted many portraits in this country ; probably 
more than any man except Gilbert Stuart. Full lengths 
were then the fashion; and many of them, from Copley’s 
pencil, are now to be found in Ts ccmasienentin, His like- 
nesses were faithful ; but it was in his coloring and drapery 
that he excelled any other man of modern times. Copley was 
highly respected for his géntlemanly manners, as well as for 
his professional eminence ; and during the first years of that 
agitation which preceded the revolutionary conflict, was often 
instrumental in allaying political excitements, which pro- 
cured him from his neighbors the appellation of peace-maker ; 
but the times soon grew too boisterous for an artist, and he 
departed for England some years before the battle of Lex- 
ington. In England he had opportunities of displaying his 
powers as an historical painter.” 

It is difficult to speak of our countryman, Sit Benjamin 
West; for his talents were only discovered in this country, 
but cherished in England. There, for more than half a cen- 
tury, he was a favorite of the British nation, and was patron- 
ized by its King. He was admired for the amenity of his 
manners and the purity of his life, as well as for his excel- 
lencies in his profession. He was true to his patrons, but 
never forgot his country, and was the instructor, friend, and 
father of the young Americans who flocked to see him, and 
get advice and direction from him. Perhaps we take too 
much credit for West as our countryman ; for, most certain- 
ly, the country that adopts, supports, and honors a man, has 
a better claim to him, tian that which gave him birth, and but 
little more. He was equally the favorite of kings and poets, 
and both bound his brow with their appropriate wreaths.— 
Like Michael Angelo, he lived long to be the friend and 
patron of the enterprising young artists of his own and other 
countries, and he was affectionate and brotherly to the very 
last hours of his life. T'he tribute paid him in the “ Epistle 
on the Painters,” is not only correct, but in good taste. 

** Supremely skill'd the varied group to place, 
And range the crowded scene with every grace ; 
To finish parts, yet not impair the whole, 

But on the impassion’d action fix the soul ; 
Through wondering throngs the patriot chief to guide, 
The shame of Carthage, as of Rome the pride ; 
Or while the bleeding victor yields his breath, 
Gives the bright lesson of heroic death. 

Such are thy merits, West, by virtue’s hand, 
Built on the human heart, thy praise shall stand, 
While dear to glory in her guardian fane, 

The names of Regulus and Wolfe remain.” 


The patriarch painter descended full of honorto the g»ve, 
leaving a reputation of which both the country of his birth! 
and of his adoption were proud. His biography has been 
written with taste and interest by Galt, and sketches of his 
life are numerous. 

During the revolutionary war, the fine arts in this country 
were merged in arms, and nothing was thought of, but mat- 
ters of sustenance and defence. The few who had come to 
a resolution to devote themselves to the fine arts, aud make 
them a profession, had escaped from the scenes of blood and 
strife, and were seeking repose and instruction in other 
countries, . 

Soon after the peace of 1783, Johnson, whe had been a 
brave officer of our army, took up the pencil as a profession, 
and made his head quarters at Boston. Johnson was a man 
of a powerful mind, and had a correct eye anda steady hand, 
but was, from the nature of his education, deficient in draw- 
ing, that great defect of self-taught artists: The science of| 
drawing was more rare with our artists formerly, than the 
faculty of coloring well; Johnson has, however, left many 

* portraits which are strong likenesses, and are more valuable 











to the present generation than fine paintings wuld be, if| 
they were but indifferent likenesses of our fathers. : 

ancock, a miniature painter, was contemporary with 
Johnson, and took some fine miniatures of the people of that 
age. Had his colors been less evanescent, his fame would 
have been more diffused and permanent. He was at times 
very happy in catching a good resemblance in the size of 
half an inch in diameter; some of these, set in finger rings, 
have been preserved,and give him a claim to be remembered 
among the artists of his day. 

As a miniature painter, the reputation of Edward G. Mal- 
bone, formerly of Newport, Rhode Island, stands first of all 
who have come forward in this line of the art. I had pre- 
pared a short memoir of the early history of his dife, from the 
best sources in my power to command; but, on receiving 
some facts of his rise and progress in his profession, from a 
literary gentleman of Newport, which, from his character, 
and the means he had of obtaining them, cannot fail to be 
interesting to all; for they come, as it were, from the nurse- 
ry, and the school-room, and the mansion house, with the 
stamp of genuineness on them. But as I shall reserve this 
for some more ample page, I will make a few observations 
on an artist, who was the first that ever gave me the slight- 
est taste for the delicate touches of the miniature painter.— 
It has generally been considered, that miniature painting was 
of an order less, in the scale of genius, than portrait painting. 
It has been said to compare with it, as the sonnet does with 
the ode ; but I could never see the force of the remark ; why 
it should not require as much taste and genius to paint a pic- 
ture “in little,” as in great, I cannot understand. The image 
of the original must be as accurately caught,and as faithfully 
delineated ; the touch must be more nice, and the tints more 
delicate ; a susceptibility of the beautiful and the refined 
must be more requisite in the miniature than the portrait or 
historical painter ; and it is necessary that he should study 
nature more minutely ; the exquisite tints of the flower or 
the pebble are to be examined by him with an intensity that 
cannot be required in one who sweeps with his eye the rude 
crag and lofty mountain, and catches the bold features of ro- 
mantic scenery; nor of one who paints a full sized man. It 
has been said to be a rule of nature, to send taste to reside 
with beauty, or at least to allow him to learn his first lessons 
where she is to be found; and the history of Malbone is in 
accordance with this principle; for the shores of Greece 
never presented more beautiful subjects for the pencil, than 
those on which the artist first opened his eyes; and he has 
done honor to his birth-place, for perhaps there never was 
an artist, certainly neverone so little acquainted with the 
rules of art, who gave such etherial touches to his paintings, 
as Malbone. With the most exact likenesses, he seemed to 
avoid all the coarse, earthly particles in his subjects, leavin 
only enough of matter to express the intellectual spirit at 
character they contained. Malbone’s mind, like a fine piece 
of wax, seemed first to take the impression of that which he 
was to transfer to the ivory; and then it was found there, 
colored by Nature in her loveliest manner. The early part 
of Malbone’s education could not be considered profound or 
classical, but such were his habits of critical observation, and 
close attention to study, that he was soon distinguished for 
his intellectual acquirements. He perhaps dwelt too much 
on the refined portions of knowledge, to make a robust mind ; 
but there is more power in a delicate one than is generally 
imagined ; as one bred in the bowers of learning,may be as 
lofty and commanding as one accustomed to the toils of the 
‘chase or war. He was much admired in society ; for his 
conversation was rich and refined, and it never failed to 
'charm, his life being as pure as his taste. He had seen too 
|much of men to be higoted or vain; and he polished his own 
|by the manners of all ; but copied none. 
| Malbone was unfortunate, at times, in his colors, although 
‘he made many chemical attempts to improve the old color- 
jing ; and it is to be deeply regretted, that in some of his 
| finest miniatures, a winding-sheet resemblance is all that re- 
mains of her who was once as beautiful as an angel. Other 
| paintings of his may have been more lasting than those I have 





\ors, are but little better than the words of the orator who 
gives his eloquence to Echo, and trusts to the remembrance 
\of that alone for immortality. He lived before the time had 
|fairly come for the just appreciation of such talents.- The 
' generation that achieved the Revolution, had enough to do to 
| fight it out, and in repairing their fortunes after the conflict 
| was over; they and their children were busy in fixing every 


if 


seen. The touches of the finest pencil, in these fading col-| 
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of him as a man of diversified talents and great industry ; by, 
bp divided his,time among so many things, that he could no, 

himself justice in any one of them; yet he did all hp 
undertook to do, much better than could expected of one 
engaged inso many matters of taste and art. He ¢om, 
menced a museum first in New York, and then brought itt 
Boston ; and it is the same which now forms a part of thy 
extensive collection, the New England Museum. He die 
in retirement, having devoted his latter days to agricultuny 
pursuits. 





ANIMAL‘MAGNETIS4M. 


A curious account of this art, science or imposture, is giv. 
en in a late number of the Select Journal of Foreign Peri. 
odical Literature. It appears from the article in the ournal, 
that a committee of the French Academy of Science, have, 
strange as it may appear, made a report in favor of Animaj 
Magnetism. This report is properly pronounced on the mog 
extraordinary phenomena of the age. About sixty year 
ago, the pretended art of Animal Magnetism, had its origin 
in the tricks of the charlatan Mesmer. In 1784, at Paris, the 
subject was thoroughly examined by commissioners, appoint. 
ed by the king of France, of whom our countryman D;, 
Franklin was one ; and the fraud was considered as detected, 
The supposed art, however, notwithstanding the basenessof 
its @rigin, and notwithstanding this discomfiture, still retained 
credit with many, and found disciples and defenders, partic. 
ularly in Germany. It has now, it seems, revived in {ylj 
glory ; and we have a committee of a very celebrated scien. 
tific body, testifying to effects unquestionably miraculous in 
their character. Physical powers are represented as en. 
bling men to see without the use of their eyes, and as con. 
ferring the gifts of supernatural divination and prophecy. 

We annex a few of the cures, adduced by the French 
Committee, in which they allege, they witnessed the effects 
of magnetism. 

“One of the most singularand overwhelming of the cases 
which came under the head of the more recent and impor- 
tant ones, is that of Jules Cloquet, the well known anatomist 
in Paris, who had, of his own accord, sent in an account of 
this case to the surgical section of the Academy. He was no 
magnetizer, but, very likely, laughed at and ridiculed the art 
with as much asperity as the most determined of its enemies. 
This gentleman, it appears, was called, on the 7th of April, 
1829, to see a Mrs P., then residing at No 151, Rue St. Den- 
is, Paris. He found that she had acancer on the breast, and 
that nothing but extirpation of the disease could effect a 
cure. The lady, at this time, had been attended by the phy- 
sician whom she had long employed, and who was in the 
habit of magnetizing her into a sleep, or rather somnambule, 
\(for there ig a great difference between them,) to produce an 
oblivion of her sufferings. The physician, M. Chapeliaa, 
was sensible that no other hope of saving his patient froma 
miserable fate remained, than that held out by M. Cloquet, 
and he proposed to the surgeon that he should perform the 
operation whilst she was in a state of magnetic sleep. The 
‘surgeon agreed to it, and the operation was performed ac- 
cordingly. The patient knew nothing whatever of the pro- 
‘ceeding, but was kept asleep for two days, and upon being 
awoke, and informed of what had taken place, she experi- 
|enced, says M. Cloquet, a very lively emotion. 

The power which, it was represented, some somnambulists 
possessed of seeing perfectly through their closed eyelids, 
formed the subject of some very close and attentive exam- 
|inations, The result was, that the commissioners were satis- 
fied, for as they looked on, in one case a patient, in.this 
‘state, was able to read a book by seeing it through his eye- 
lids! But this was not all; for although his somnambulism 
continued, yet the patient became very much fatigued, and 
was invited to play a game at ecarte, of which he was very 
fond. He showed amazing dexterity all the while, and al- 
ways beat his opponent.—It is to be remembered, that dur- 
ing all this time, the patient was in a state of somnambulism, 
and, of course, was unconscious of what he was doing.” 

Next, is a case of paralysis, cured according to his own 
prescriptions : ° 

“Paul Villagrand, a student at law, who was paralyzed as 
to half his body, by a stroke of apoplexy in the country, was 
admitted into La Charite, at Paris, after having been treate 
‘in all manner of ways at home for sixteen months. Now, 
ithe committee actually went to the bed where his patient 
‘lay, in the hospital, and saw the physical marks, as they were 











‘constitutional principle, and guarding their rights by every| 
| form of law ; and those who were not directly engaged, were| 
pursuing commerce and agriculture, and laying the founda-| 
tion of manufactures ; therefore, there were but few who! 
|could justly appreciate such a delicate artist as Malbene. 

| Another artist of some celebrity in his time, was Edward 
‘Savage. Feeling the inspiration of a painter in his native 
jtand, he procured means and went abroad, and put himself 
|for a while under the direction of West, and travelled into 
\Italy. Before he left this country, he had painted the Wash- 
\ington family, which, as a print, is now found in every part 
jof this country. Finding no person willing, or sufficiently 
at leisure, to undertake the engraving of this picture, he took 
up the graver himself, and made a very respectable work of 











it, for that age, when there were but few good engravings 


| published in London. Those who knew Savage, always spoke 


strongly indicated, of his disease. ; 

| They found that the lower left limb was much thinner than 
‘the right, that the right hand was closed much more firmly 
‘than the left, that the tongue when dr .wn out of the mouta, 
| was carried towards the right commissure, and that the right 
cheek was more convex than the left. Paul was then mag- 
inetised, and the result is thus stated in the Report :— 

| “He recapitulated what related to his treatment, and pre- 
scribed that, on the same day, a sinapism should be app ied 
to each of his legs for an hour and a half; that next day, he 
should take a bath of Bareges; and that, upon coming out 





\of the bath, sinapisms should be again applied during twelve 
| hours without interruption, sometimes to.one place, and some- 
\times to another ; that, upon the following day, after having 
— a second bath of Bareges, 
his right arm to the extent of a palette and e half. 


blood should be drawn from 
iia Finally, 
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: added, that by following this treatment, he would be ena- ** Who, sticketh to God in stable-trust, But we must not leave this part of the subject without 
<* — on the twenty-eighth, that is, three days afterwards, to As Sion mount he stands full just; noticing her accurate deecription of fashionable manners.— 
all be walk without crutches cn leaving the Sitting, at which, he Which moveth no whit, nor yet can reel, | Delightfully amusing, when found innocently gay ; but in 
of one said, it would fstill be necessary to magnetize him, The But standeth for ever as stiff as steel.’’ most striking warnings, when they lead to pining regrets, 
com. treatment which he had prescribed was followed; and upon|| Other parts of the Scriptures have scarcely suffered less|| misery, and too frequently to ruin. Her * Honor O'Hara,’ 
ht it to the day named, the twenty-e hth of September, the com-|/at the hands of versifiers than the Psalms ; for, in the reign||and especially her tale called ‘Coming Out, need not our 
of that ittee re a tg 2 Si la ae Paul os : Prep hgh Dr. Christopher Tye turned the whole, || criticism, to show their value as beacons in this way. 

e dj su on his crutches, in consuiting-room, where ||“ of the Apestles” intorhyme. His metre is something|) Miss Porter was a sweet poetess; many specimens grace 
a ya magnetized as usual, and placed in a state of som-||like that of Mr Moore’s song of “Fly from the world, O// her novels; and some of Ps oe Eagpe  secagpn 00 airs 
nambulism. In this state, he assured us, that he should re-|| Bessy, to me!” and the Reverend Doctor begins his task’! adapted the , . ast "  *y 
. . . pted to them by some of our best composers, One, * Yon. 
turn to bed without the use of his crutches, without support. || thus :— ‘lonely Star.’ from her story of ‘ Jeannie Holiday,’ (that lovely 
tae he asked for his crutches,—we told him that : jtonely Star," from her story of * Jeannie Holiday, (that iovely 
Upon awaking, a of th In ‘* In the former Epistle to thee, . | Scottish tale, so often compared, in tender pathos, to the 
- he had no lon er c- need 0 ale n a he rose, sup- Dear friend Theophilus, \long celebrated ballad of * Auld Robin Gray !’) was set and 
Pen ported — had ro seaeees SE Powe — oe I have written the veritie ' |sung with all her fine voice’s affecting melody, by Miss Patty 
urnal, ~— oy comied the second court de la Charite, ascend mabvager net gpaaggll bad nanan 
y have, en and when he arrived at the bottom of the stair a as Lord Byron truly said, are some of the authors,| ‘The year after the publication of ‘The Barony,’ the vene- 
\nimal he sat down. After resting two minutes, he ascended with - - jrable and beloved mother of our authoress, died. From that 
© Most the assistance of an arm and the balustrade, the twenty-four ** Break into verse the Gospel of St. Luke, |period, Miss Ann Maria Porter’s health, always fragile, be- 
years aeps or stairs, which led tothe room whee he slept, went Or boldly pilfer from the Pentateach ; |came more so; and her sister, with a natural anxiety, which 
origin rd ohtant support, sat down again for a moment, and And, undjsturbed by conscientious qualms, ‘held her as one of the last of her treasures on earth, in the 
iS, the pe took another walk in the room, to the great astonish- Pervert the Prophets, and purloin the Psalms!’ | course ofa few months afterwards, took her from their home 
point: nent of all the other patients, who until then, had seen him|| One of the earliest complete versions of the Psalms, and,) “t Esher in Surrey, to begin a little tour for changebf scene 
n Dr, constantly confined to bed. From tliat day, Paul never re- perhaps, with all its faults,—for, alas! we have but a choice and alr, Daring March and April of the present year, they 
ected, sumed his crutches.” —The Sun. of evils,—one of the best, is that of Sternhold and Hopkins. || Were in London: and there, many friends of past times, re- 
ess of It is by far the most faithful version ; and although in the |) "ewed the pleasure of meeting one whose attaching social 
tained 7 effort to be scrupulously literal, the authors have so ofte@ |qualities were ever uppermost in the minds which knew her 
artic. From Neele’s Lectures on English Poetry. fallen into absurdity, and bathos, yet there are a few Psalms || est—so much in true value, is real worth of heart, beyond 
in full ' VERSIONS OFTHE PSALMS. which are rendered into English with real poetical beauty,||@Vve” wags we —— —_—- possessed by the —_ beloved 
scien- ; -.¢_ {and feeling. Those which have the signature N affixed to|| person. Vanity had no place in her character. She thought 
ous in Predator se tags edn ee Dri a de pw them, are a farthe best. They are the production of Thom-|! humbly of her own talents; and still more humbly of the 
e , y ye p as Norton, who was, jointly with Lord Buckhurst, author of! Unobtrusive tenor of «life, which in the retirement of her 


sone. : . re er Fg . 
it, David, has been treated with the greatest indignity ; for, the old play of “ Gorbuduc,” which we have had occasion to| village home, she had long dedicated to the Christian’s silent 






































} COn- e in Europe, has justice b im. ; : - | onal 
cy, ——— ow weet Pronch- pron r base aig * mention several times in the course of these Lectures, as) Walk of ‘charity with all human beings, in thought, word and 
rench done into English, with equal beauty and felicity. Tn our||the first regular English tragedy. The version of ‘Tate and | deed! 
fects own country, the Psalms, like every thing else appertaining Brady 1s really beneath our notice, All the absurdities ot 1] In the course of their purposed tour, the sisters came 
to the church, seem to be considered parish property, and ra Sternhold and his coadjutors, are preferable to this dull,@to Bristol on the 28th of May, where their brother, Dr Por- 
cases be under the control of a select vestry ; every vestige of||Sleepy, prosaic transmutation of some of the most magnifi-|/ ter, resides as a physician, Miss A. M. Porter was tagen ill 
npor- genius, or poetry, in them, is therefore, most carefully picked cent poems in the world. That of Dr. Watts, however re-) of _— on the 3d of June, which, in spite of his aitmost 
omist out, lest they should interfere with the popularity of the vers- spectable, is not, and does not affect to be, a translation. It} skif and that of another professional gentleman, terminated 
mnt of es of that most ancient and respectable parochial officer, the || 8 ® Commentary, or an exposition of the author’s oWn views! her earthly life, on the 2ist of the same month. But she 
a3 ho bellman! ‘The words which are feloniously attributed to the 224 fancies ; and, however acceptable to those who coincide | closed it in the spirit of that life’s career ; an example to the 
ie art “sweet singer of Israel,” might, with greater probability, be in his opinions, is worse than nothing, as a faithful and cor-|\* lowly in heart!’ and to those who have a faithful trust in the 
mies, considered the authorship of the parish clerk, who drawls||"ect version of the Psalms. Perhaps, after all, the genius|| Divine Promise, thet ‘such shall see God !’ —Eng. Mag. 
Apri, iM them out; or of the charity children, who lend their most |“! the two languages, Hebrew and English, is so adverse, — —— 
Den- “ Snel? s008 : : ‘ at it is not likely that any metrica) imitation can give an ° <The lai nai 
ai po vo ta g meet appropriate melody. _ Hadequate ifea of the original. The fine prose version of . \-y er “pin yet | emsenees, —_ ‘ 
bet a ~ — ve? eae extraordinary, that a work which is! the translators of the Bible, is certainly infinitely more poet- y Ms ae . ape mission @ ainascus, in L e- 
phy- worthy of the ¥: est poetical powers of a age, or of any|jical than any attempt which has yet been made at versifica-|| °C" on ects of the chovera on Be setaesin whic "7 
th country, should hitherto have been generally abandoned to|| tion, city, in 1831, seems to sanction the hypothesis which at- 
; tle the ignorant, the incapable, and the presumptuous. But the |tributes this disease to atmospheric causes, although the wri- 
e, truth is, that so long as the purposes of public worship are ANNA MARIA PORTER. } ter states that it was brought by the caravan of pilgrims from 
a exclusively kept in view, and the translator is confined to : , , . | Mecca :—* A fact which has not a little contrived to alarm 
lian, the drawling long and short metres, the strait waistcoats of Miss Anna Maria Porter, though a native of England, people here, is a species of phenomenon which® very extra- 
=e verse, which are now used, it will be impossible to infuse in- || 2S taken = — to pare here she was ee Up. |) ordinary under the sky where we live. At this,place, from the 
quet, to any English version, the power and feeling, the spirit and Her sister, Miss ane Serser's Dae « prens introduction# |) ..4 of the rains till their return, from the beginning of May 
the ye . . ds to her works in “The Standard Novels?’ gives several inter-) ,; Or alesis Nase! ge rap 5 hes Se 4 : 
energy, of the originals. It is obvious that many of these : . | till October, a cloud is never seen, the sky is always pure, 
The Psalms are not fitted for public use ; and that the variety of oe | anecdotes of the plan used in the culture of their!) th» atmosphere free from vapor, the sun rises and sets ainid a 
| ace theirsubjects requires an equal veriet of metre Some of || 2! 8 there, by their mother,’ whose venerable name is tot) torent of light. This year on the contrary, from about two 
pro- ' p paneer d ' ~ _ \|held in less respect, than that of any of the most revered of) the 4 6 = one hts aliens, 
. them, breathe all the ardor of triumph: some, all the dejec- Ae 4 i months since (that is froin the beginning of July) the atinos 
™ pa; ’ J y 
eing " Ve _ jour British matrons ; having shown in herself the best ex- Si oe aes Sal by : A i 
: tion of humility; some are sweet and gentle- pastorals . é — ; : phere has been very thick,and the sun pale. In the morning, 
aa others, are grand and melancholy songs, which are fit to be cellencies of the female character, in a wife's, a widow’s, a! 176 than an hour before sunrise, the sky in the East is in- 
peo Fray < : : mother’s fulfilled duties. She educated her children on these |! “idee igs. hey 
; warbled only amidst the scenes which they describe ; in sol-|). ; flamed, and as red as blood, while the earth and hills are il- 
lists sietatia’ : . . - principles: and, though neither of her daughters took on}\)inoto ce he . wae 
- itude, and captivity, amidst danger and distress ;, by the riv- - “ 4 | luminated, or rather tinged, with a dull, lurid, and fearful 
lids, ers of Babylon and soetene tien toate off Taian %e themselves the same train of woman’s usual destiny, their) light, similar to that which is cast upon near objects by a 
awl + One translator has sad the conscience to render a part of pens have been devoted to instil from the parental source, | great fire in the night. As the sun approaches the horizon, 
ate that fine lyric the 147th Psalm, which runs thus, “If I for- the pregepts and example of such a character. But, per-| the redness diminishes; but after it has risen, it is more than 
this get thee, O Jersusalem ! ma m| right hand for, et her cun- haps, her youngest daughter, the lamented subject of this! a quarter of an hour before it can disengage itself from the 
ye ning: if | do act remeusber » bm, te me toneue lhe to the | @°mo executed her self-imposed task with a deeper insight |\vapor through which it appears as if seen behind a piece of . 
lism roof of m ssuth # te the thllegine 4 ou than her sister, into the female heart: and with a more inti-| ».uze, At night, the same spectacle appears in the West 
and y oo oe ee ee ae imate knowledge of all the bearings of domestic affections,) &.....c1y has th Lenard Malena Ta = 
- Aemne | Searcely has the sun disappeared, before the sky, to an im- 
very “If I forget thee ever, feelings, and mutual sensibilities to be cherished, or gently) .ense height above the horizon, is covered with a reddish 
d al- Then let me prosper never, changed from weakness into strength, but in no instance to} tint, which continues to increase for more than an hour and 
dur- Bat let it cause | be desiguedly offended. . In painting these family pictures, pag It then diminishes, but does not wholly disappear till 
ism, My tongue and jaws Miss Anna Maria Porter’s pen, we ow i venture to Say, 048) y»wards of an hour and a quarter after sunset, Al the city 
, To cling and cleave together!” quite at home.—Her kind, delicate and endearing spirit de- |) is terrified at such a circumstance,which has never been seen 
own William Slatyer published, in 1642, the “Songs of Sion, lighted in all the fostering amenities, all the tendernesses, || before within the memory of ooo” etaite Meum 
or certain Pslams of David, set to strange T'unes, and render- and elegant courtesies of life ; and, most especially, those to | 
das ed into a strange Tongue.” Of the tunes, I can say nothing; be shown at the domestic hearth. Of such, were the wives, | . 1 we 
was but the tongue is strange enough For instance, a part of the mothers, the daughters, the sisters, the friends, in her} Men is the creature of interest and ambition. fis nature 
ated the sixth and seventh verses o the fifty-second. Psalm,—||novels, from that sweet tale of her early youth, “ The Hun-||leads him forth into the struggle and bustle of the world.— 
low, “The righ ‘ rian Brothers,” to her yet more admirable “ Barony.”—/|| Love is but the embellishment of his early life, or a song 
‘ *h€ righteous also shall see, and fear, and shall laugh at|/&* ’ | : . ; : . 2 
jent him: Lo! this is the man that made not God his strength ; Alas! the last of her works. |piped in the intervals of the acts. He seeks for fame, for 
rere but trusted in the abundance of his riches !” is thus oul Between those novels, her prolific genius made her pass} fortune, for space in the word’s thought, and dominion over 
fied ; away her own life’s spring and summer, in the prodcution of his fellow men. Buta woman's whole life is a history of 
han on many engaging and instructive volumes of a similar charac-||the affections. The heart is her world: it is there, her am- 
<0 Wl cs y engaging ~ . -¢ 
mly The righteous shall his sorrow sean, ter. ‘Don Sebastian’ followed ‘The Hungarian Brothers,’| bition strives for empire—it is there, her avarice seeks for 
uta, And laugh at him, and say, behold! in order of time. And in the portrait of Cara Azak,the faith- | hidden treasures. She sends forth her sympathies on a‘lven- 
ight What has become of this here man, ful wife of the hero,we have a pictnre, which several amiable} ture ; she embarks her whole soul in the traffic of affection ; 
g' Tha . . lap? ’ I 4 | é ° ° " . ¢ 
ag t on his riches was so bo!d! and happy women, we know, have since acknowledged to/ and if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless—for it is a bank- 
Archbishop Parker, in the year 1564, printed a version of |have been the model whence they first sketched the line to/ruptcy of the heart. When disappointed, she is like some 
“ the entire book of Psalms, for private circulation, which was |/secure their own connubial bliss. ‘ The Recluse of Norway,’|| tender tree, the pride and beauty of the grove ; graceful in 
ied hever published ; but a copy which has fallen into my hands, ||gives us sisterly, unselfish affection, ‘in honor preferring | its form, bright in itg foilage, but with the worm preying at 
, he €8 notsay much for the most reverend prelate’s poetical each other!’ ‘The Village of Mariendorpt,’ shows the per-|is heart. We find it suddenly withering, when it s!ould 
out ents. His version of the first verse of the one hundred||fection of filial duty. But how can we divide a spirit that) be most fresh and luxuriant. We see it drooping its branch- 
sve tnd twenty-fifth Psalm, will suffice as a specimen of the en-|| with one great principle pervades them all? a spirit never||es to the earth, and shedding leaf by leaf, until wasted and 
me- trevolume. The prose translation is as follows :—“ They || weary to profhote religious motives, blameless moral con-| perished away, it falls even in the stillness of the forest ; and 
ing + that trust in the Lord, shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot || duct, and the forbearing, cherishing love, which should ever||as we muse over the beautiful ruin, we strive in vain to re- 
_ : et but abideth for ever:” which the Archbishop ||abide in the human heart, with regard to all its relations, in — the blast pr thunderbolt thatrcould have smitten it 
y; tries thus :— this probationary existence. with decay. 
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The following lines, were, a few days since, handed us in 
manuscript, by a friend. They are the substance of a Poem 
delivered at an Exhibition of the Junior Class of Brown 
University, in 1824, by Mr Sands G. Cole. The historical 
event which he selected for his subject, was then recent, 
and was well adapted to rouse theéfeelings of a young and 
ardent spirit: and although its temporary interest has in a 
great degree passed by, we still deem the poem worthy of 
preservation, not only on account of its intrinsic beauty, but 
as a token of early promise, given by a mind whose career 
was brought to a close, before the period had arrived for its 
full developement. 

Mr Cole was born in North Stonington, Connecticut ; and 
entered Brown University in the year 1821. While in Col- 
lege, he gave many indications of superior abilities, and sev- 
eral of his productions attracted attention, by their union of 
vigorous thought with the graces of an unusually pure and 
chastened style. In 1825, led by a spirit of enterprise, he 
left the scenes of his early years, with a view to establish 

- himself at the West; and eventually took up his ahode in 
Detroit, which city he determined to make the place of his 
future residence. While there, a portion of his time was 
devoted to literary pursuits, while engaged in a cause of le- 


sional career. And thus high in hope, and with the path o 
usefulness and distinction open before him, his prospects 
were suddenly terminated by the hand of death. ® 

One of his letters to a young friend, written soon after his 
departure from home, is now before us: and exhibits the min- 
gled strength and gentleness of his feelings. “I redeem,” 
he says, “the pledge which I gave you at our last parting ; 
that I would not fail to write. When we were tofether in 
the classic halls of Brown, } little dreamed of threading the 
Western wilds. But our plans are like Uncle Toby’s phi- 
losophy—‘ here, to day; and gone to-morrow.’ No one, I 
think but a restless Yankee, a man full of speculations and 
notions, could screw himself to this point—tearing up his old 
associationby the roots—leaving all whose intercourse 
and kindness render life supportable—and becoming a stran- 
ger ina strange land. It is a bitter feeling, a snapping of 
more than one heart-string, when the last dim speck of those 
hills upon which your childhood hath sported, sinks in the 
distant horizon. It brings with it, strange recollections of 
times gone by: a heart-searing pang, which I pray God, you 
may never experience.” 

Such is the scanty biography of one, who, had his course 
been lengthened but a few more years; instead of affording 
materials for a brief notice on this fleeting page, might have 
left an honorable record in the volume of his country’s liter- 
ary history. 


gal study, preperatory to the commencement of his md 


The poem, which is here given from the manuscript with | 


Why came not that spirit from Heayen again, 
Which warred with the Persian on Marathon’s plain, 
Why burst not Themistocles then from his sleep, 
On the cliff that o’ershadows the Egean deep, 
When the Ottoman came like the rude desert blast, 
And Scio grew deadly and still as he passed. 


Oh, there was a spirit which rose in its might, 

Like the lightning of heaven on Pindus’s height, 
When the loud conflict roared, like the storm on the heath, 
And vanquished and victors were mingled in death ; 
Where Scio’s brave sons gave the death-dealing blow, 
With eyes upon Heaven and breasts to the foe. 

But their best blood is wasting—they combat in vain, 
Till the last murdered victim shall sink on the plain. 
The death-pyre of Scio now shoots its red glare, 

And streams like a long-smothered flame im the air. 
Her embers by whirlwinds tumultuously driven, 

Now spangle the far-lighted summit of heaven. 

Her temples sink down ’mid an ocean of fire ; 

While ’round her, her agonized children expire. 


Oh, turn your dark eyes from this scene of despair— 
This wolf-mangled victim, all bleeding and bare! 

The last shriek of horror hath ceased in the vale ; 

The wild shriek of infants hath passed with the gale. 
Her heroes are sleeping now, cold in their gore ; 

And their limbs strew the sand, on her surf-beaten shore. 
Her hearths and her altars are darkened with blood— 
There ’s a black heap of ashes where Scio once stood. 
There ’s a chilness around her which freezes the breath, 
Like the pale corse of beauty when sleeping in death. 


Oh, whére are her daughters, the pride of the East— 
Have they gone to the wedding, the dance or the feast >— 
No!—their cheeks are all wet with the tears of despair ; 
And the base-hearted Moslem now spurns at their prayer. 
Her sons roam in exile far o’er the wide deep. 

And turn to the land of their fathers, and weep? 


There ’s a curse on thy brow, thou vile Ottoman slave : 
There is blood on thy sandals—the blood of the brave. 
Base nursling of slaughter: exult in thy pride ; 

Thy gore shall empurple the Hellespont’s tide. . 
For the champions of Freedom are roused at her call: 
“And a thousand bright swords are avenging her fall, 
The torch is now gléaming—the banquet is spread— 
The wolf of the desert now howls o’er the dead. 

At the dread hour of night when thy victims have died,” 
Shall thy bloody sons perish, and sleep by their side. 
But Scio again shall awake from the tomb: 

|The wild flowers again in her pastures shall bloom. 
‘And laughter and song shall be heard through her vale: 
| And her shores shall be white with the wide-spreading sail— 
| While the temple of Freedom, in Greece, shall arise ; 
Its base span the sea, and its arches the skies. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 











a few slight verbal corrections, exhibits some of these imac- 


curacies both of thought and diction, which are the offspring || Mrs Bowdich. New-York: J. and J. Harper.—This is a de- 
of an ardent imagination which has not felt the chastening||lightful little volume. It is from the pen of a lady who ap- 
infinence of time and experience : but among them, it cont pears to have enjoyed for years, a familiar intercourse with 
tains several passages which would do honor toa practised || the family of the illustrious individual whose character she 
writer. Its versification, with the exception of two orthree||has described. A great portion of the materials for her 


lines, is unusually easy*and harmonioug. 


THE FALL OF SCIO. . 
There’s a dark, withered spot ’mid the Egean wave, 
Once the land of the fair and the home of the brave: 
The clime where the rose and the myrtle were nourislied, 
And the deep-rooted palm-tree of Liberty flourished. 
The last spot in Greece in which lingered that lore, 
Which once wove its magic ’round Hellespont’s shore. 
Whose breezes were fragrance; whose sky one bright 

smile— 
The Elysium of Greece was her Scio’s green isle. 
. 


But cold is that land once so lovely and sweet; 

Aad ’round it, in silence, the dark waters meet. 

Bright star of the East, thou art shrouded in gloom ; 
And smoke is upon thee, like shades o’er the tomb. 

For the fire hath passéd over thy scenes once so gay ; 
And the wild bird, exulting, hath shrieked o’er its prey. 


| Memorrs or Baron Covier; by Mrs R. Lee, formerly 


work, and those by far the most interesting which it contains, 
'bear evident marks of having been gathered from personal 
jobservation. The principal attraction of Mrs Lee’s narra- 
| tive consists in the easy and unpretending manner in which 
she relates these occurrences which fell under her own im- 
| mediate notice, or became known to her, through her access 
| to direct sources of minute information. Coming as these 
| do from the fireside and the familiar circle, they have a fresh- 
hess and an air of reality, which is very seldom found in the 
|more elaborate works of biography, which are intended as 
records of public labors, rather than as delineations of indi- 
vidual character. Often, after having perused a work of the 
latter class, we have regretted that we could not be furnished 
_with some unpretending narrative which could make us, for 
\a while, forget the philosopher, the statesmansor the author, 
and enable us to hold converse with the man: something 
which could describe to us his daily habits, his ordinary pur- 
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— ee, 
Mrs Lee has here given us such a description of the private 
life of the great French naturalist ; and although her volume 
is by on means deficient in information respecting the events 
of his public career, his character as a statesman, and his 
immense labors in the cause of science ; yet it is not» 
much for this, as for the picture which it affords of his go, 
mestic character, that it will be read and valued. 
We extract a few sketches, which may be taken ag, fair 
specimen of the author’s style. 


“The nerves of M. Cuvier were particularly irritable } 
nature, and frequently betrayed him into expressions of jn. 
patience, for whith no one could be more sorry than himself 
the causes of which were immediately forgotten ; and the 
caresses and kindnesses which were afterwards bestowe 
seldom seemed to him to speak sufficiently the strength ofhis 
feelings at his own imperfection. It was almost amusing to 
see the perfect coolness with which the servants more es. 
pecially about his person, occasionally disobeyed his orders 
‘or replied to his injunctions, without exciting a hasty word 
from him. His impatience, however, was not confined to 
little annoyances ; but if he expected any thing or any body, 
he scarcely rested till the arrival took place. If he had 
workmen enployed for him, the alteration was done in his 
imagination as soon as commanded: and thus in advance 
himself, he unceasingly inspected them in their labors and 
hastened them in their tasks. He would walk along the 
scene of operations, exclaiming every instant, ‘Depechez vou 
donc,’ (make haste then,) and impeding all celerity by the 
haste of his orders. Perhaps, at the moment of pasting the 
paper on the walls, he b:ought in a pile of engravings, to be 
put on afterwards, and which were in fact often nailed up 
before the paste was dry.’ But although he was perfectly 
happy when thus engaged, he could not be alone; and fetch- 
ing his daughter-in-law back as often as she escaped from 
him, associated her in all his contrivances. On unpackinga 
portrait of this ever-ready companion, by Sir Thomas Lav- 
rence, sent over from England, he happened to be present; 
and in order to prevent him from seeing it by degrees, and 
so destroying the effect, she was obliged to hold her hands 
over his eyes: or he could not have resisted the desire to 
look. When he sent a commission to this country, every 
succeeding letter brought an inquiry as to its execution, or 
a recommendation to use zealous despatch. I must add, that 
the thanks were as often repeated as the injunctions, Itis 
perhaps a curious inconsistency, that a man who submitted 
to such tedious and minute labor as he had all his life under- 
gone, should be thus impatient when the activity of others’ 
was in question; but it must be recollected, that he found 
very few who could work as he did ; and that while so work- 
ing, his mind was absorbed by every step that was taken to 
ensure the wished-for resnlt, and had no time to brood over 
the space between thought and execution.” 

“The breakfast took place usually at ten: but M. Cu- 
vier had almost always risen at séven, or even before that 
time: had prepared his papers for the day ; had arranged 
the occupations of his assistants; and had received most of 
his visitors. Some intimate friends frequently called on him 
at this hour, because they were sure to find him at home— 
His usual practice was to read the newspapers as he ate his 
breakfast ; or to look over the books for the primary schools, 
sent for higinspection. Still, if one of the family was mis- 
sing, he would inquire for the absent person with the utmost 
solicitude ; and even if the conversation, were unasually: 
animated, he insisted upon knowing the whole, though he 
seldom raised his eyes from the paper. After breakfast was 
finished, he dressed ; and then came the routine of his nv- 
merous occupations; and when it was his turn to be Director 
of the ‘Jardin,’ before going to the Couneil, &c., he would 
take his way, among the trees, to the Museum of Natural 
History, foliowed by secretaries, aide-naturalists, students, 
&c., bearing the treasures which had just been finished in 
the stuffing laboratories, and which were arranged in theit 
separate cases under his superintendence. His carriage as 
generally punctual to the moment appointed, and no one was 
allowed to keep him waiting ; and in fact, no one would do 
so, if possible to avoid it; for it vexed him exceedingly— 
Though I used to think sometimes that I saw a faint sinile 
on his countenance, when we flew down stairs, our gloves im 
our hands, and our shawls streaming after us. The instant 
he had given his orders, he would thrust himself into @ co! 
ner, and resume his reading or writing, suffering us to 
as much as we pleased. Many of his mest brilliant memol 
were finished as he thus rode through the streets of Pans; 
‘and he had a lamp fixed to the back of his carriage, that he 
| might read onhis return home at night from his visits; but 
he found it so distressing to his eyes, that he could not long 
make use of it. All others, however, were deli hted at the 
disappointment ; because he was by it cheated into a few 
more moments of repose.” ee 

“ Before dinner, M. Cuvier, would occasionally give a few 
minutes to his family, by joining the assembled party 12 Ma- 
dame Cuvier’s room. On the sound, ‘ Madame, est servit, 


he would offer his arm to his wife; and leading her to her scat, 
all gathered round them both, at this once happy table. M. 
Frederick Cuvier his son, and very often one or two intimate 








suits and his familiar intércourse with those around him.— 








friends who came by chance, would increase the circle and 
the most delightful conversation would ensue. 
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ing to the drawing-room, M. Cuvier would occasionally 

ify those present, by an hour’s stay among them, before 
be retired to his occupations or paid his visits. Occasionally 
he would ring forth some old books he had picked up at a 
stall on one of the Quais, and boasting of his bargain, read 
some passages ;, OF bidding some one read to him, he com- 

4 different editions. Ata more recent period, if he had 
any of M. Champollion’s letters from Egypt, he would sta- 
tion us at different tables, with volumes of the great work on 
Egypt, and verify the descriptions of the antiquary step by 
step. He never was weary of research: though it must be 
owned, we occasionally wished for the sound of the carriage- 
wheels tointerrupt ouremployment. He neversuffered peo- 
ple to be idle in his house: and no sooner did friends station 
themselves among the family for a time, but he would come 
into their rooms with folios and paper in his hand, and set 
them to trace plates for him ; and seldom forgot, on his return 
home from duties abroad, toinquire how much had been 
done. tr be sure, it was a pleasure to work for him, he was 
so grateful for the service, and so happy when the task was 
roperly completed.” - ot. 

«His attentions to his guests, either when visitors for a 
few hours or a few weeks, were surprizingly thoughtful. If 
he could, he would have prevented their wishes; inquiring 
if they had all they required in their own rooms ; summon- 
ing them to the drawing-room, if by chance, any one arrived 
whom he thought they would like to see; expressly inviting 
to his house, those who had excited either their curiosity or 
interest ; and devising every thing he could think of, for their 
enjoyment or entertainment. At the time when Paris was 
half mad about the Greeks, he suddenly re-appeared after 
he had taken leave of us, with a beautiful boy, the son of 
Colocotroni,whom he had pera | met as he quitted the 
Jardin; but fancying that we should like to be acquainted 
with this animated, intelligent child, he took the trouble of 
coming back, on purpose to presenthimtous. He frequeutly 
walked, or rode home in a cabriolet, in order to lend his car- 
riage to the ladies of his house: if a wish was expressed for 
ascarce book which his own immense library did not con- 
tain, he would bring it home from the Institute, for inspec- 
tion: and while carrying on the most importaut duties of the 
sayant and the legislator, he yet found time to think of’ oth- 
ers, and their trifling desires. Now and then, when the Sum- 
mer lessened some of his heavy public duties, he would take 
awalk with us: and no school-boy with permission to :z0 out 
of bounds, could set off with more delight than we all did. 
Sometimes he would confine himself to the “Jardin ;” and 
inone of these more limited excursions, he was attracted 
by the brilliant appearance of the coreopsis tinctoria, which 
was then new in France, and which he saw for the first time 
during this ramble. He in vain, inquired the name of us ; 
and we continued our walk. On returning to the house, he 
quitted us at the door; and in about half an hour, re-ap- 
peared; and stopping for an instant, as he descended from 
his carriage, he said ; ‘Ladies, T have been to M. Deleuze, 
(alearned botanist of the Jardin,) and ascertained the name 
of the flower” He then gave it us, genus, species, country, 
and the reason for its appellation; and making his bow, re- 
tired, perfectly happy at the knowledge he had acquired and 
imparted. As in this trifling circumstance, so was it in all 
things: he never hesitated saying when he did not know; 
he never rested till he did know, if the means of acquiring 
the information were within his reach ; and once known, he 
was most willing to impart it to those who wished to learn.” 

“M. Cuvier’s grave and frequently absent air has been 
repeatedly mistaken for an excess of reserve and coldness ; 
aad thus it was often impossible for a mere casual observer 
form a correct judgment of the high degree of benevo- 
lence which he evinced to all who required his assistance ; 
the indulgence with which he viewed the errors of youth, 
tnd in fact, of all mankind. I may go still farther; and say, 
the mirth which, before the death of his daughter, was to be 
traced in the laugh which seemed to proceed from the very 
heart. Noone enjoyed a ludicrous circumstance more than 
he did; no one was happier at the performance of a comedy; 
for when I was living in Paris, a ridiculous afterpiece was 
frequently represented on the stage, called ‘Le Voyage a 
Dieppe ; in which the Professors of the Jardin des Plantes 
were brought forward in the most amusing way possible; and 
such was M. Cuvier’s uncontrollable risibility at its perfor- 
mance, one evening, that the people in the pit several times 
called out to him, to be quiet.” 


Lire or Oiaver Cromweti; by Rev. Michael Russell, 


L. L. D. (Family Library Nos. LXII and LXIII,) New-York. | 


and J, Harper.—The publishers could mot have added to 
the historical department of their Family Library, a work 
more generally acceptable than the preseat. It comes from 
the pen of an able writer; exhibits proof of haying been 
compiled with care ; and presents a concise view of one of 
the most important and eventful periods of British history. 
Although, while admitting the great abilities of Cromwell, 
Mr Russell evidently views many of his leading motives 
with distrust, and considers his policy to have been directed 
the attainment of selfish and interested purposes, still he 
‘pears to have written his work, witha determination to 
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make it candid and impartial ; and has accordingly in most} 
instances, confined himself to an industrious collection and 
plain narration of facts, from which he leaves his readers to 
draw their own conclusions. 

Most of the English writers, and particularly those who) 
lived during the peribd immediately succeeding the time 
Cromwell, have been led by the influence of party feeling, 
either to degrade his character, or to give it an undue de- 
gree of elevation. The consequence is, that few readers! 
have been able to form a just estimate respecting it. In the 
present instance, therefore, Mr Russell, by confining himself 
almost entirely to a relation of historical events, in a style) 
and form adapted for general perusal, has added another to’ 
the numberof valuable works which he has given to the 
public. | 


Apventures anv Eccentricities or Coroner Davin. 
Crockett. New-York: J. and J. Harper.—The hero of this } 
curious narrative has received a large share of public atten-| 
tion: and this sketch of his character and history will be) 
eagerly sought for, by.a numerous class of readers. It is|| 
filled with scenes of whim and humor, of hardy enterprize) 
and wild adventure: and to those who have never visited 
that portion of our country, it will afford some curious infor-| 
mation respecting the habits of life among the pioneers of 
thé West. 

We shall make no extracts from the body of the work; as| 
these will undoubtedly be served up in the newspapers, in] 
every variety of form, from entire scenes to single para-|| 
graphs. In the mean time, we have selected from the Intro- 
duction, a few passages, which relate to a subject of more | 


| 
| 
| 


than temporary interest: the Aboriginal Remains of the) 
Western Country. 


“The multitude of Tumuli or Indian Mounds which every || 
where present themselves, alone forma subject for dee] 
meditation. The ideathat they were used solely for burial 
places seems to me absurd; and were it now proper, I could 
adduce many arguments to the contraty. These Tumuli, 
however, are féund in all situations, of various heights and 
different sizes; sometimes insulated ; at others, linked to- 
gether for an indefinite distance. In Arkansas and Missouri 
you frequently meet mith chains of these mounds: east of 
the Mississippi they ar¥ generally insulated, and now remain 
as a memento of what once was. Sometimes they are sur- | 
rounded by a ditch, now almost effaced from the’ decay of, 
vegetable matter, which gives them the appearance of works) 
thrown up for defence. But, for what they were intended | 
—when they were built—what was their height—are all) 
questions which cannot be answered. Tradition has never! 
dared affix a date to any of them; nor can any Indian tribe} 
now in existence, give any clue which will enable us to}! 
solve the mystery. Large trees, growing on their tops, have} 
been felled, and their ages counted: and though some of}! 
them would reckon years enough to be looked upon as the 
patriarchs of the forest, yet that gives no direct clue—for 
how long the mounds were in existence before the trees 
grew up, we cannot tell. 4| 

In many places, bones of the Aborigines yet whiten the) 
soil. Sometimes you meet with them so deposited as to 
leave little douht that the last honors of war were once per- 
formed over them. How often, while travelling alqne through 
our Western forests, have I turned my horse loose to graze, 
‘and lolling upon one of these mounds, indulged in meditation. | 
Fancying it a depository for the dead, I have called before 
me, all its inmates; and they rose up, of every grade, from 
hoary age to infancy. There stood the chief of his tribe, 
with wisdom pictured in his furrowed cheeks: near him, a 
warrior in all the bloom of youth. 
in all the burning fervor of eloquence had incited his tribe 
to warlike deeds ; near him, a blushing daughter of the for- 
est, cut off while her beauties were just opening into day.| 
And to extend the picture, and view the wide expanse of, 
the mighty West, methinks there rose up before me, war- 
riors of the forest,whose fame was once as fair as is now that 
of Hannibal or Cesar, Napoleon or Wellington. Yes, me- 
thinks, they each had a Canne or a Pharsalia, an Austerlitz 
or a Waterloq Yes, how often here, have I wandered over 
\fields which were, perhaps, once hallowed by the sacred 
| blood of freedom ; or which have heen consecrated by geeds 
of high and lofty daring. Could the ‘ far-off West, give up| 
its history, the chivalry of darker ages would have no vo- 
taries.” a 

Speaking of the Prairies, he says: 

“ What has caused them? Why do you meet with them 
of all ages, (the richest land we haves) without a shrub ; sur- 
\rounded by dense forests? Why, as soon as the whites be- 
|gin to graze them, do they spring up ina thick undergrowth; 
j when if they do not graze them, they retain their former ap- 

pearance? Have they not been cultivated? Were they 
not plantations? And were not the inhabitants* who once 
resided here, entirely destroyed by the Indian tribes who 




















There stood one, who, |! 


took possession? Is not their present appearance owing to 
the fact, that the Indians have burned them regularly since 
they were cultivated, in order to preserve them as pastures 
for their game? I am aware that some of the Prairies, from 


| their great size, would seem, at once, to put an end to these 


speculations. But, on the other hand, there are many proofs 
of the great antiquity of @ur os ; and many convincing 
arguments, that its formergpropfietors were much farther ad 
vanced in citilization than the present natives. In support 
of this position, I will simply refer to a circumstance gener- 
ally known, that in digging a well near Cincinnati, two 
stumps were found, some sixty or seventy feet below the 
surface, which had been cut off by an axe; and upon one of 
which, the remains of an axe were found. Further, to prove 
that its former proprietors were somewhat enlightened, | 
would remark, that in digging « salt well at one of the Licks 
near Shawneetown, lIllinois, an octangular post was discov- 
ered, some twenty feet below the surface, bored through, 
precisely like that now used for a pump. Also, in the same * 
State, a large, rectangular, smooth stone was found, covered 
with regular hieroglyphical characters, Coins, bricks and 
forts, the result of a certain degree of civilization, have been 
every where found.” . 

The foregoing is by no means given as a specimen of 
either the general style or contents of the book ; the nature 
of which allowed the author but few opportunities for moral- 
He has thrown it to- 
gether, in a free, off-hand, dashing manner; and we cannot 
better express our opinion of this work, than by adopting a 
remark which he has himself made respecting it: “I should 


izing, or for antiquarian reference. 


believe any man a queer fellow, who cannot in this hotch- 
potch, find some page to his taste.” 
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Memoirs of the Court of King Charles 1; by Lucy Aikin: 
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First Lessons in Algebra: by Ebenezer Bailey. 

Principles of Modern Horsemanship: by Lebaud : (‘T'rans- 
lated by D. J. Desmond.) 
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American Instirutre.—A meeting of a large number of 
literary and scientific gentlemen was holden at Philadelphia, 
on the thirty-first of September ; at which it was resolved to 
form an Association “ for the promotion of American letters 
and the patronage of American authors. A Constitution 
was presented and unanimously adopted, under the name of 
the “ AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF LETTERS.” 

The list of its officers, which contains the names of sev- 
eral of the most distinguished scholars of our céuntry, is 





sentebeet deferred until our next number. 


| We acknowledge the receipt of a communication on an 
important subject, from a‘correspondent to whom we are al- 
jready under obligations. This would be cheerfully inserted, 
\if we were to follow the dictates of our own feelings re- 
\specting it. But by doing so, we could not hereafter confist- 
\ently refuse the publication of other Notices, with the tenor 
of which neither ourselves nor our correspogdent might be 
quite so well satisfied. For this reason only, we are com- 
|Pelled to omit it. 
| FOR THE NEXT NUMBER 

Julia; or the Change of Character, (From Madame de 
/Renneville.) 
| co (We regret that when this article was received, we 
‘had not sufficient, room to give it an insertion this weck.) 


| 
| 





CONPENTS QF THIS NUMBER. ; 

Orieinat Papers.—Notiees of Mrs Lee’s Memoirs of 
|Cuvier; Russell’s Life of Cromwell; Sketches of Colonel 
,Crockett.—Poetry—The Fall of Scio, by 8. G. Cole. 
| Serectiéns.—The Traveller in Spite of Himself.—No- 
tices of American Painters.—Animal Magnetism.—Versions 
\of the Psalms.—Anna Maria Porter.—The Floating Island. 
|—Poetry—The Prayer of St. Hildebert.—The Human E/eart. 
|—The Ocean. 
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fAiscellanrous Selections. 








THE PRAYER OF ST. HILDEBERT. 


TRANSLATION. 


Keep, O Lord, andgghield me well 
From the prisonne-hémse of hell ; 
House of noisomeness and*feares, . 
House of miserie and tears— 
. House of crimes, by which surrounded,,. 
Wicked mortals are confounded. 


But oh! when back this breath I give, 

May I, in David’s Sionne, live ; 
Whose Builder is the lighte of lighte, 
Whose gate, the cross’s bannered heighte ; 
Whose keie, the willing benison 

° Of Cephas, Heaven’s high-favored sonne ; 
Whose habitants, divinelie bleste, . 
In peace and joie, forever reste ; 
Whose battlements are living stone— 
Whose guardian, Godde, the holie one. 


There, the yeare is ever vernall— 
Peace perpetual, lighte eternall— 
There musick through the odorous skie 
Rises everlastingly ! 

There, the spoiler Vice comes not; 
Nor deformity’s foule blot: 

Nought but beautie enters there, 
Are, like Christ, are-heavenlie faire. 


Holie citie! high abode ! 
Founded on the rocke of Godde— 
Harboure from the storms of care, 
I salute thee from afarre— 

Thee salute, with sighes of fire, 
Aime, at thee, to thee aspire. 


With what warm love thine inmates glowe! 
With what sweete teares their eyes o’erflowe! 
What sympathies of sacred joie 
Their mutual handes and heartes emploie! 
What gems around thy walles are brighte— 
Jasper and pearl and chrysolite, 

And sapphire-blaze, and lucid golde, 
None doth knowe of earthlie moulde— 
They only may thy glories tell, 

Who high in bliss, amid them dwell ; 
.And walk thy star-paved streetes along, 
And mingle in the blessed throng, 

And raise the loude responsive song,— 
Halleluyas hymning highe, 

In one immortal! melodie. 


THE HEART. 


The heart: the heart—the human heart— 
It has a thousand strings, 

And every wind that sweeps across 
A different cadence brings ; 

It hath a many mirthful voice, 

It speaketh many a tone, 

But hen will its swelling notes, 
All vibrate into one. 


The heart: the heart—the human heart— 
It is a curious thing ; 

It gives an impetus to thought, 
And lends the fancy, wing: 

But hid within its unseen depths, 
A motion ever burns : 

And hatred—love—with equal sway, 
Direct its will by turns. 


The heart: the heart-—the human heart— 
It sports with beauty’s flower, 
And beams upon its fragile stem, 
That plaything of an hour. 
It noufishes a dream of hope, 
It hath a burst of joy; 
’T is strange that it must ever be 
So poisoned with alloy. . 


The heart, the heart—the human heart— 
Its visions of delight ‘ 
Are always present in the mind, 
And swim before the sight. 
But doubt oft casts its shadow o’er— 
Its times of sadness cgme—_ * 
And then, in silent longlIhess, 
It sighs to upward roam. 


The heart, the heart—the human heart— 
With weariness, grows old ; . 

And then it feels its breath heave faint, 
Its quivering pulse grow cold. 

Yet, though the hand of death is there, 
It cannot all decay ; 

It lives, mata 4 when 
Corruption wastes the clay. 


rHE OCEAN. 


|Likeness of Heaven ; agent of Power! 
| Man is thy victim, shipwrecks thy dower. 
| Spices and jewels from valley and sea, 
| Armies and banners are buried in thee ! 
| What are the riches of Mexico’s —~ ‘ 
| To the wealth that far down in the deep water shines! 
The proud navies that cover the conquering west, 
' Thou fling’st them to death, with one heave of thy breast! 
| From the high hills that view thy wreck-making shore, 
| Where the bride of the mariner shrieks at thy roar: 
| Wehn like lambs in the tempest, or mews in the blast, 
| O’er thy ridge-broken billows, the canvass is cast. 
How humbling to one with a heart and a soul, 
To look on thy greatness and list to its roll : 
'To think how that heart in cold ashes shall be, 
While the voice of Eternity, rises from thee !* 
Yes, where are the cities of Thebes and of Tyre? 
Swept from the nations, like sparks from the fire. 
The glory of Athens, the splendor of Rome, 
Dissolved—and forever, like dew in thy foam. 
But thou art alméghty—eternal—sublime— 
Unweakened—unwasted—the brother of Time! 
Fleets, tempests, nor nations thy glory can bow ; 
| As the stars first beheld thee, still chainless art thou! 
But hold! when thy surges no longer shall roll, 


| 


| 


F SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


well as being more rarified in hot weather, the earth 
length becomes so much distended therewith, as to ron a 
the mass of less weight than an equal bulk of water, The 
consequence of which, will be, that the water infinuates jt 
self between the substratum of clay and the peat earth form, 
ing the Island bearing the latter to the surface, where, for, 
time, it continues to float, if the term may be allowed: eh 
other words, to rise and fal with the surface of the water 
till its volume is reduced, when it ually sinks to its fo. 
na » ag 

The obliterated inscriptions of coins may be read in the 
dark, in the following manner :—Take a silver coin, and af. 
|ter polishing the surface as much as possible, apply an acig 
to the letters. This will make them rough, while the other 
parts remain polished. Place the coin thus prepared,upon 
mass of red hot iron in a dark room, and the inscription wij 
| appear perfectly legible, the letters being comparativaly dark- 
‘er than the polished parts of the coin. The red hot iron 
should be concealed from the eye of the spectator. In this 
manner, inscriptions that have been so much obliterated as 
to be illegible, have been revived as it were upon ancient 
coins. 


Tue Curistian Era.—The venerable Bede, the Eng. 
lish Historian, who published his Ecclesiastical History, in 





And that firmament’s length is drawn back like a scroll ; 
Then, then shall the spirit that sighs by thee now, 
Be more mighty, more lasting, more chainless than thou! 





— From the New Monthly Magazire. 
@ THE CONSOLATIONS OF SLEEP. 
When that sweet shape lies hushed in rest, 
Its shadow fliestome; , 
Or else each dream that haunts my breast, 
Hath caught its shape from thee. 
I feel that then the ties that bind 
To happier hearts thine own, 
For, either earth is left benind, 
Or earth is ours alone. 
-Ah! love can find a wider scope 
4 For joy, than thou would’st deem : 
Thou may’st forbid the Day to hope, 
But not the Night to dream. 


SONNET. 


Lo! yonder barks that from the calm bay glide, 
Buoyant they ride over the deep abyss, 
The swift winds follow their wie sails to kiss ; 
Prancing like steeds they spurn the purple tide. 
But whither do they go, or when return ? 
Unlimited to me, their course appears, 
Too wide the space to be devoid of fears, 
Though for their guide in heaven, a star should burn. 
As one by one majestic they advance, Pp 
in vain, the waves, their bounding strength oppose ; 
On, on, her country’s pride, the vessel goes, 
‘Light as the breezes that around her dance ; 
So like a thing of hope, she leaves the bay, 
| A spirit passing from our world away. 
| 





| Tue Froatine Istanp.—The phenomenon, called the 
}“ Floating Island,” in Derwent Lake, made its appearance 
‘above water, a few days agos after lying dormant for nearly 
\five years. This is a subject which has frequently engaged 
ithe attention of philosophers and naturalists, and has been 
|productive of much discussion, as well with regard to the 
propriety or impropriety of the term Floating Island, as to 
|the cause of its occasional emergence above the water. I» 
\Clarke’s Survey of the Lake, published in 1789, we find it 
| attributed to the action of a mountain stream, which, after 
|pouring down a rock, sinks among loose stones, and running 
junder ground to some distance, is supposed to exert a force 
jat this spot, which raises the turf in a convex form, and so 
gives it the appearance of an Island. The agency of this 
| aeenan of water has been called in, by several succeeding 
| writers, and employed in various ways, in attempting to ac- 
count for the phenomenon. Others, observing that a large 
|quantity of air is emitted on probing the earth with a pole, 
imagine that a quantity of air is by some means generated 
\or collected underneath the substance of the Island, causing 
jit to float, {as a writer in the Monthly Magazine for Novem- 
iber, 1817, expresses it,) “as a reversed sayger would in a 
bow] of water ;” whilst others, not caring to énter so deeply 
intogthe subject, think that the air contained in the leaves of 
plants, growing upon its surface, is sufficient to give buoy- 
ancy to the whole mass. In Otley’s Guide to the Lakes, we 
find a description of this Island, and an enumeration of sev- 
en times, that it has appeard within the last fifty years ; and 
after briefly noticing some of the prior hypotheses which 
have been advanced, he says that one material circumstance 
has generally escaped observation—namely, that the air, to 
which the rising of this Island may be attributed, is not col- 
collected in a body underneath it, but interspersed through- 
out the whole mass, and he thinks it the more probable con- 
clusion that air or gas is generated in the body of the Is- 
land, by decomposition of the vegetable matter of which it 


the year 731, is the most ancient author whom we find usi 


|the modern date Anno Domini. It was adopted in France 


under King Pepin, and fully established in the reign of Char. 
lemagne. The custom of beginning the year on the first of 
January, commenced in France, in 1564. 


In the year 1649, the Governor, Deputy-Governor, ani 
Magistrates, of New-Hampshire, formed an association for 
the purpose of preventing the wearing ef long hair; and the 
following was one of the articles which they signed. “ Fors- 
much, as the wearing of long hair, after the manner 9, 
and barbarous Indians, has begun to invade New Eng: 
contrary to the rule of God’s word, which says it is a ’ 
for a man to wear long hair, as also the commendable cus- 
tom generally, of all the godly of our nation until these few 
years ; we, the Magistrates, whe have subscribed this paper, 
(for the showing of our own innocency in this behalf.) do de- 
clare and manifest our dislike and detestation against the 
wearing of such long hair, as against a thing uncivil and un- 
manly, whereby men do deform themselves, and offend sober 
and modest men, and do corrupt good manners. We db, 
therefore, earnestly entreat all the elders of this jurisdiction 
(as often as they may see cause) to manifest their zeal against 
it, in their public administrations, and to take care that the 
members of their respective churches, be not defiled ther- 

with: that so, such as shal] prove obstinate, and will not r- 
oe themselves, may have God and Man to witness against 
em. 

“ 1652, Serremper 15th—At a town meeting, ordered 
that a cage be made, or some other means invented by the 
Selectmen, to punish such as sleep or take tobacco on the 
Lord’s Day out of the meeting, in the time of public exer- 
cise. 

1672, Marcu, 12th.—Voted that if any shall smoke tobacco 
in the meeting house at any public meeting, he shall pay a 
fine of five shillings, for the use of the town.” 


a 


Tue Contrast.—A Russian of my acquaintance visited 

England, with a small portmanteau, about two years ago— 
Good heavens! how he abused us!—never was so rude, cru- 
al, suspicious, barbaric people! I saw him a few months 
since, having just paid us a second visit; he was in raptures 
with all he saw ; never was a people so improved, his table 
was crowded with cards—how hospitable we were! The 
master of the hotel had displaced an English family to accom- 
modate him; what a refined consideration, for a stranger'— 
Whence arose this difference in the Rusian’s estimate of us? 
His uncle was dead, he had come into a great property. In 
neither case, had our good people looked at the foreigner; 
they had looked the first time, at the small portmanteau, and 
the second time, at the three carriages and four !—E 
and the English. 
_ CHartemaeye, when he concluded a treaty, used to setl 
it with the pummel of his sword, which probably had for the 
purpose, a device sunk upon it.—“ Thus,” said the hero, “! 
seal this covenant with the pummel of my sword, the due 
performance of which its point shall enforce.” 

Whatever we may pretend, interest and vanity are the 0 
ual sources of our afiliction. 
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1is composed, and this gas being produced most copiously, as 
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